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Pell Grants 
may jump 


# 


_\ technology 


by next fall 


® House, senate, consider 
increasing funding by as 
much as $2,000 


By DOUG FARMER 


News Editor 


$5,000 annually from a Pell Grant 

starting next year. A modified higher 
education bill before the Senate would al- 
low an increase from the current $3,000 of 
grant aid. 

Another bill, this one before the House 
of Representatives, allows a $4,500 total in 
aid. The differences between the bills will 
be worked out in a joint committee soon. 

Finances of community college students 
could be affected considerably by an in- 
crease in funds. 

According to the American Association 
of Community Colleges, 15 percent of the 
nation’s 5.2 million students taking courses 


. ; tudents could receive as much as 


for credit at community colleges receive 
Pell Grants. 

“We are all for anything that gives NECC 
students more money,” said Nancy Sabin, 
associate director of financial aid. “This is a 
surprising development since the cap was 
only recently raised to $3,000.” 

The hitch in the Senate version is the 
money is only offered for 150 percent of the 
time deemed necessary the completion ofa 
degree — three years for an associate’s; 6 
years for a bachelor’s. The House bill does 
not include this provision. 

This could hurt part-time students, those 
who have careers or family obligations and 
take fewer classes per semester and often 
take more than three years to complete an 
associate’s degree. 

Area officials are hopeful constructive 
debate on the bill will produce results. 

“We are looking into the matter closely, 
to see that NECC gets everything it can from 
the higher ed. bill,” said David Williams, 
press secretary for State Representative John 
Tierney, D-Salem. 


Disabled students 
> assisted by new 


Road rage a 


growing problem 


on Valley streets 


Michael J. LaBella photo 


PLL 8 A>: Student Erika Patz, registered for early childhood education in 
the fall, enjoys a spring day outside Bentley Library and catches up on 
happenings around campus in the NECC Observer. 


Planning process ending soon 


e College to vote Friday 
on 8 key issues in the 
college’s planning process 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


vercoming the past and moving toa 
QO constructive future. That is what 

Eugene Wintner hopes will happen 
this Friday when the college votes on the 
strategic issues, the foundation for a mas- 
ter plan, at a college-wide meeting. 

Wintner, chairman of NECC’s All-Col- 
lege Council, said he does not expect much 
opposition about the eight strategic issues 
developed over a two-year process aimed at 
improving the college. 

“Frankly people are sick of it at this 
point,” Wintner said. “They've been exposed 
to the issues, there are no surprises. These 
should be the foundation for the college to 


build on in the fu- 
ture, though specif 
ics might change 
with trends.” 

College employ- 
ees will vote at 
Friday’s meeting by 
raising their hands 
in favor or opposi- 
tion of the plan. 

If there is a ma- 
jority of objecting votes, the All-College 
Council will revise the proposal. Another 
possibility is amendment. 

“Hopefully we won't have to monkey too 
much with it,” Wintner said. “People can 
move to amend. You can tinker with specif- 
ics for three weeks ongoing in that frame of 
mind.” 

The eight priorities to be voted on in- 
volve these key areas: 

wv Student success 

¥ Curriculum 

v Developmental education 


GENE WINTNER 


v Enrollment 

v Economic & workforce development 

v Technology 

Culture and climate 

v Alternative funding 

He said he expects between a 60 and 90 
percent acceptance for each subject. He 
said the college must look out for itself as a 
whole and not cater to a few people who 
might object to the strategic issues. 

“We've tried to be careful. If we get a 
message that something needs to change, 
we'll address it,” Wintner said. “We hope 
we see the spirit of consensus and not vote 
based on the individual.” 

Ifthe vote passes, President David Hartleb 
will bring the five-year plan to the college’s 
board of trustees for final approval. Wintner 
said the college had to go through this 
process in order to be in a position where 
NECC can be adaptive to community and 
student needs. 


“At times, the college was like an ocean 
See PLANNING Page 4 


His hearse: 
it’s not fora 
funeral 


® Student drives it to 
class and rents it out 
for special events 


By FRANCES PHANEUF 
Staff Reporter 


is not the son of a mortician. 

He is a business management 
major who hopes to open his own 
hearse dealership someday. 

“I owned a 1977 Cadillac Coupe 
DeVille and I loved that car,” Mattney- 
Suffreti said. “I drove vans fora trans- 
port company and while on the road 
I visualized a combination of the two 
vehicles. It came close to a hearse. At 

See HEARSE Page 16 


S tudent Todd Mattney-Suffreti 


Features 
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Let the children 
play on our fields 


@ Community 
colleges should be 
open to the public if 
at all possible 


ECC recently told Hav- 
erhill youth soccer 
leagues they needed to 
pay a $1 million bond and $50 
per hour to use its soccer field. 

The reasons Nita 
Lamborghini, assistant dean of 
college life and healthy living, 
give include too high of a de- 
mand for field use by outside 
groups and liability concerns. 

While this may be justified, 
NECC is a community college. 
The college should benefit the 
community in whatever way it 
can. 

It is strange to hear there 
are too many requests for the 
field. During the day, those 
fields are not used by anyone. 
It is empty most of the time. 

In reality, those fields are 
going to be in bad shape in the 
fall, regardless if a few soccer 
games are held here. 

If it were really so busy, 
then one would think the col- 
lege wouldn't have let it fall 
into disrepair. And couldn’t our 
own students sue us as easily 


as an outside group? 

As for liability, the youths’ 
parents could sue the college if 
someone was injured on school 
grounds. We do live in a coun- 
try where people can sue a city 
if they trip over a sidewalk, 
after all. 

League organizers should 
only have to signa release form 
which says any injuries which 
occur during a games are not 
the responsibility of NECC. As 
for the million dollars, how are 
children and a nonprofit league 
going to come up with more 
money just to play a game? 

This is only for one year so 
their field can be repaired. If 
NECC’s fields are not booked 
solid, which is doubtful, we 
hope something can be worked 
out. Otherwise, NECC might 
lose out on some future stu- 
dents and further damage it- 
self in a community it is trying 
to attract. 

Adults would be present to 
supervise the children. It would 
be understandable for owners 
of private property to be para- 
noid about liability, but at a 
community college, one would 
expect a little more trust. 


Story shocks teacher 


To the editor: 

I was shocked with the Ob- 
server article “Publishing Student 
Evaluations” (April 14) which indi- 
cated students value their evalua- 
tions of teachers. At a meeting, I 
was informed by top ranking ad- 
ministrators that student evalua- 
tions are essentially meaningless 
and everyone receives high scores. 

As a suggestion, students who 
consider faculty evaluations sig- 
nificant may consider gaining ac- 


cess to management's evaluations, 
In cases where managers are not 
evaluated, students might want to 
become aware of administrator 
iccomplishments, 1.e., humanitar- 
ian endeavors, scholarly pursuits 
as well any grievances, lawsuits, 
etc., filed against them. The char- 
acter of those who lead NECC will 
give students further insight into 
how our college is operated. 

Gail Maciejewski, creative arts 
associate professor 
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HONEY, YOURE. NISSING 
THE LAST ‘SEINFELD: 
NEWMANS GOING POSTAL!... 


2000 blues: doomsday zzz’s 


By DOUG FARMER 
News Editor 


the world is coming to an end. 

Many cults presumed the world 
would end in the year 1000. Now 
mass media have spread the mes- 
sage. 

We hear that since computers 


I am tired of hearing about how 


have not been programmed to go 
beyond the year 1999, records will 
be lost, or we will be charged 100 
years of interest. 

Everybody knows programmers 
have been fudging numbers for 
years. It would be good for compa- 
nies to start fresh. 

That is what the year 2000 
should be all about: trying to do 


better than what we have done. 

Wealso hear from environmen- 
talists there is no turning back. 

Evolution is too strong for that. 
I believe the earth is cleaning it- 
self up more than we ever could. 

I think we should see dooms- 
day prophets for what they are: 
forecasters who cannot count past 
2000. 


What should NECC’s 1st 
priority be in next 5 years? 


Jennifer Budd, registered nursing 
“There needs to be a lower student 
to teacher ratio. There should be 
more one on one interaction.” 


Patrick McAndrew, criminal justice 
“They should strive to make 
courses more challenging. They 
should encourage school spirit. 
and develop a football team.” 


Patience Dhliwazo, nursing 

"I think it will help students to 

choose good instructors.” 
Michael J. LaBella photos 


Elizabeth Belfiore, criminal justice 
“Focus attention on instructors. 
Make sure they are qualified and 
know what they are doing. More 
educational field trips.” 


Miriam Maisonet, criminal justice 
“More bilingual tutors for all 
classes. Instructors lecture using 
words I don't understand.” 


Alberto Owens, criminal justice 

“Focus more on the budget for 
activities. The budget of the crimi- 
nal justice club was recently cut, 
and the group educates students.” 
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@ Musings from the 
Observer’s favorite 
humorist 


i, my name is Mark and I 
suffer from writer's 
blockitis. In case you're 


not familiar with medical jargon, 
writer's blockitis is a $10 word for 
acute writer’s block. Most people 
completed the Boston Marathon 
in less time than it took me to 
write the lame sentences you just 
read. 

Fortunately, writer's blockitis 
can be prevented. Many prolific 
writers who have never stared at 
blank computer screens thinking 
DUH, suggest jotting ideas down 
on paper and then hiring a good 
ghostwriter. 

I tried coaxing NECC English 
professor extraordinaire Barbara 
Stachniewicz into being my ghost- 
writer. Told her I’d write her a 
glowing teacher evaluation and 
print it on page one of the Ob- 
server. Told her about writer's 
blockitis. 

She told me to think about 
changing careers. She told me I 
was ill-suited to be a serious jour- 
nalist and that maybe I should 
consider something that doesn’t 
involve thinking or writing. She 
told me professional circus geeks 
are always in high demand. 

Shakespeare could’ve written 
“Hamlet,” played a round of golf 
and taken the Missus out for a 
drive in the country faster than | 
wrote the last paragraph. 

So ifany Observer readers want 
to volunteer to be my ghostwriter 
(being dead is not a prerequisite), 
here are a few random thoughts 
to ponder: 

Impatient drivers irk me. Es- 
pecially ones sitting behind me at 
red lights who honk their horns 
like crazed Ninjas the nanosecond 
the light turns green. This is an 
extremely rude and potentially 
dangerous practice. 

When I'm sitting at a red light 
I try to either mind my own bees- 
Wax (this is suggested behavior in 
California where drivers carry 
AK47 assault weapons) or catch up 
on the things I never have time to 
do. Like flossing or doing my home- 
work. 

Last week I was stopped in traf- 
fic. | figured I had 90 seconds 
before the light turns green. Plenty 
of time to break out my new nose 
hair scissors (birthday gift). So I'm 
plucking away, when all of a sud- 
den Mr. I’m-in-such-a-freakin’- 
hurry, behind me, lays on his horn 
as if $100 bills were being dis- 


pensed with every push. He startled 
me so, | almost cut off my nose. 

By coincidence, the only other 
time in my life I’ve been this 
startled was also last week. This 
time — instead of almost cutting 
off my nose — | fell off a chair. 

In case you missed page one of 
the last issue of the Observer, 
(brace yourselves) head union 
honcho, Peter “the quotable” 
Flynn, agreed with President David 
Hartleb on something. | think Pe- 
ter agreed that April is the fourth 
month of the year. 

Anyway, for someone like 
Leonardo DiCaprio, cutting his 
nose off wouldn’t be that big a 
deal. I mean the guy’s young and 
rich, he’s got great hair and per- 
fect teeth. I'm sure teen-age girls 
would still swoon over him even if 
he were noseless. 

But for someone old like me, 
who’s already mighty ugly (see 
serial killer-like mug shot accom- 
panying column), losing a nose 
would not be good for the career. 

My son recently celebrated his 
eighteenth birthday. This means | 
now have the legal right to kick 
him out of the house, ifhe doesn’t 
turn down his blaring stereo when 
I'm trying to sleep. 

I like the name Yo-Yo Ma. He’s 
a world-renowned cellist who, 
unfortunately, didn’t invent the 
yo-yo. But I’m sure Mr. and Mrs. 
Ma are still quite proud of him. 

Kudos to the Russians. Not only 
do they make killer vodka, but 
they fire their weathermen for 
making lamebrain forecasts. 

That’s right, two weeks ago 
they gave the boot to several me- 
teorologists for forecasting 50 de- 
gree weather on a day a blizzard 
struck. So all you blame-every- 
thing-on-El-Nino meteorologists in 
this country, count your lucky stars 
you’ re working in the land of no 
accountability. 

My front lawn and | are going 
bald. No kidding, it’s kind of eerie. 
I'm not familiar with any studies 
on lawn pattern baldness. 

Yes, Mo Vaughn is a typical 
spoiled 90s athlete, making way 
too much money. Yes, he puts his 
foot deeper in his mouth every 
time he opens that orifice. Yes he’s 
fatter than Cartman on South Park, 
and has a hard time bending down 
for ground balls to his right. But, 
despite these shortcomings, the 
guy is one helluva hitter and base- 
ball player who makes it worth 
watching the Red Sox. 

The word “sucks” is overused. 
I don't like its vulgar use. I think 
people who say it haven't pro- 
gressed past the Bart Simpson 
stage and need to get a life. Par- 
ticularly those who tell me my 
column sucks. 

I want meteorologists to give 
me only the forecast and not ad- 
vice. I don’t want them telling me 
not to forget my galoshes and 
umbrella because it may rain this 
afternoon. 

Tell me if it’s going to rain. I'll 
decide if | want to bring my ga- 
loshes and umbrella, even though 


How to contact us: 


Please send your letters or story ideas to our campus 
newsroom: NECC Observer, Elliott Way, Haverhill, Mass. 


01830. Letters must be typed and under 300 words. We 
reserved the right to edit for libel, taste, space and 
clarity. Include your name, major and phone number for 
verification. You can also send e-mail to us at 
observer@necc.mass.edu 


I don’t own a pair of galoshes and 
wouldn't be caught dead using an 
umbrella. 

Also don’t tell me today is go- 
ing to be “glorious.” Just tell me 
the temperature. What the hell 
does glorious mean? Sunny? Maybe 
I like rain. Maybe I’m part duck. 
Maybe I'm too cheap to bring my 


car to a car wash and the only way 
it gets washed is if it rains. 
Those aromatic advertise- 
ments in magazines are irritating. 
What right do these companies 
have to stink up the whole maga- 
zine? 1 know. The same right smok- 
ers have to blow smoke in non- 
smokers’ faces on the NECC cam- 


Vase Qimneqoan 


pus. 

Tolstoy penned “War and 
Peace” faster than I wrote this 
column. My editor didn’t believe 
writer’s blockitis is a real disabil- 
ity — but it’s legit. The writer's 
blockitis telethon is next Satur- 
day. Please give generously and 
send donations directly to me. 


‘Take a Seat this 
Summer at NECC 


Ne 


Our Summer Session Offers: 


¢ Over 150 credit course selections 


e Day, evening and weekend credit classes 


in four sessions: 
May 19 - June 19 
May 23 - August 15 
June 22 - August 11 
June 30 - July 31 


¢ Courses are only $81 a credi 


t hour and 


can be transferred to state and private 


colleges and universities. 


orthern Essex Community College 


Haverhill ¢ 


To learn more, 


Lawrence 


call 1-800-NECC-1-2-3 


Northern Essex also offers hundreds of 


noncredit summer course 


s ranging from 


career growth to computers. 
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The truth is in the details 


@ Health Info. Tech. Club 
works to train students 
in detail-oriented field 

By DOUG FARMER 


News Editor 


ealth care documentation would be 

what some consider a strictly cleri- 

cal task. But the reality is the paper- 
work involved can save providers time and 
money when done properly. 

“Information properly written up is the 
only means by which health care providers 
can be paid for work they do,” said Patricia 
Taglianetti, health information technology 
coordinator. 

It is vital, then, for students in the pro- 
gram to develop an understanding of what 
proper documentation is needed — billing, 
coding, prescription — in their future jobs. 
The students can now not only do this 
through their course work, but also through 
a new group on campus called the Health 
Information Technology Club. 

Eileen Pacy, club president, said she 
came up with the idea two years ago. 

“At the time, | thought that it would be 
good for us to form study groups for accred- 


iting examinations which students in the 
field must pass,” she said. “I also thought it 
would be good to develop career networks, 
seminars, and site visits to show students 
what they can expect from a career in 
health information technology.” 

The group was officially recognized by 
the student senate in November, and has 
raised money through bake sales and other 
fund-raisers, Taglianetti said 

The first major event the group orga- 
nized was the Cutting Edge seminar on the 
Haverhill campus April 15. 

At the seminar, three guests from local 
health care organizations outlined what 
they saw as the major issues in their busi- 
nesses. 

Fred Pajak, human resource manager at 
Pentucket Medical Associates in Haverhill, 
discussed how one should go about getting 
a job. 

“You should form a job network for 
yourself and keep your resume up-to-date,” 
he said. 

He also said there are specific things one 
should do in an interview. 

“Be on time, be enthusiastic, have a 
professional appearance, and if you want 
the job, say so,” Pajak advised. 

Peggy McDonough, risk manager at PRO 
Mutual, talked about the critical impor- 


tance of health care documentation in set- 
tling legal disputes. 

She said those who documented proce- 
dures should note when a potential prob- 
lem exists and inform a supervisor. 

“Ifa lawsuit occurs, the records are used 
in defense of a doctor or hospital. It is 
imperative that they are fulland complete,” 
she said. 

Gloria Swanbon, director of quality im- 
provement at Hale Hospital and part-time 
NECC instructor, also talked about the im- 
portance of reporting potential legal situa- 
tions. 

“The prepared documents will be crucial 
in determining what needs to be done in 
the future to correct mistakes,” she said. 
“You don’t want to be the hospital that 
takes out four hernias on the wrong side.” 

Taglianetti said she was pleased with the 
event, but somewhat disappointed in the 
turnout. 

“I would have liked to see more people 
there,” she said, although she acknowl- 
edged that many students in the program 
are night students who cannot generally 
come to events during the day. 

“In the future, we hope to have seminars 
at least once a year, if not once a semester, 
depending on funding constraints,” Pacy 
added. “We also hope to have a pinning 


Doug Farmer photo 
EILEEN PACY: President and founder 
of the Health Information Technology 
Club. 


ceremony for our graduates, much as the 
Medical Assistants Club has a pinning cer- 
emony for their graduates,” she said. 

She also mentioned possible bus trips to 
Massachusetts General Hospital to study 
their filing and recording procedures. 

Notice of these events will be posted on 
the club’s bulletin board outside of 
Taglianetti’s office. 

“Since we don't have to keep sending 
out flyers all the time, we can save the 
money for organizing events that will en- 
lighten students in the program,” Pacy said. 


Local soccer team must pay high price to play 


@ College shoots down 
request by children’s 
league to use college field 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


occer teams from Haverhill’s youth 

leagues asked NECC officials if they 

could play on the college's field, but 
the league was turned down because they 
could not afford the asking price 

The league was looking for a temporary 
home while their field is repaired, but were 
told it would cost them $50 an hour, plus 
they would have to post a $1 million bond 
to use the college's field 

Michael O’Dowd, Haverhill’s director of 
travel for soccer teams, said it is a shame 
NECC could not help out the children on a 
short-term basis because they are a non 
profit group, and they cannot afford the 
price. No NECC sports teams are using th¢ 
field for the rest of the semester 

“All we wanted was to use the fields for 
one year so the Consentino Schoo! field can 
be fixed,” he said. “This is not every year. No 
one was civil about it. And using the 
(college’s) soccer nets was another $25.” 

He said the league has few places they 
can play and believes NECC is being unfair 
and has let other groups use the land at no 
cost in the past. 

NECC has a deal with Whittier in which 
the college's baseball team can use the 
Tech’s fields and students from Whittier 
can use NECC’s fitness facilities 

“Why is it okay to make a deal with 
Whittier but not us?” O'Dowd said 

Nita Lamborghini, assistant dean of col- 
lege life and healthy living, said there is a 
policy for outside groups to use the fields 

“There are scheduling and lability 
issues,” she said. “The students are the first 
priority, then other college community 
members and then outside groups. We get 
a lot of requests, especially at this time of 
the year.” 

The fee and insurance is needed or else 
the college generally will not allow events 
on campus, Lamborghini said. It is a ques 
tion of protecting the college from lawsuits 
and following professional standards, she 
said 

The reason NECC and Whittier created a 


deal was so that in exchange for allowing 
the college’s baseball team to use the 
Whittier field in the spring, Whittier stu- 
dents can use the sport and fitness center 
free of charge 

The Knights cannot play on their own 
field in the spring because it is in poor 
condition from the winter until the fall 
because it is not kept in good shape 

Lamborghini said some outside groups 
have used the fields free of charge. The 
American Cancer Society used the fields for 
free during a fundraiser walkathon as do 
senior citizens for weekly basketball games 
in the gymnasium 

“You also don’t want to overbook the 
fields for safety issues,” she said 
O'Dowd said the children are already 
insured by paying a $35 fee to the Massa 
chusetts Youth Soccer Association when 
they join, which also pays for referees and 
equipment 

There is not a big 

profit left 

He said teams from 
all over Merrimack Val- 
ley play on Consentino 
field, from 
North Andover, 
Methuen, Winthrop, 


and you 


he said 


Andover, 


Gloucester 
name it 

“It's ashame NECC is 
not being open minded 
| just want a fair shake 
that all,” he said 

He said on Columbus 
Day every year the 
league holds a tourna- 
ment which attracts 
teams from as far away 
as Maine. Those organi- 
zations which have 
helped the league posta 
sign, in appreciation of 
the help, which could be 
good public relations for 
the college 

We have the 
field that is in okay con 


one 


dition. But if there is 
heavy rain, or if it gets 
torn up, then it would 
not be in good shape fo1 


our students, Its a ques 
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tion of balancing out 


community and student 


needs. There’s more demand than field 
space.” 

She said the track and basketball court 
are available to the community, but a soc- 
cer field is a different situation because of 
divots and overgrown grass. 

People have been kicked off the field if 
they have not reserved it or if they are 
engaged in a dangerous activity, 
Lamborghini said. She is in the process of 
making signs which will be posted to make 
people aware of the policy 

“We don’t want people to just jump on 
the fields when we're not looking,” she said 

She said during events an outside per 
son supervises the event and makes sure 
nobody gets hurt. The supervisor must be 
trained in CPR and preferably have a back 
ground in recreation sports 

The few thousand dollars raised each 
year from the $50 fee is used to buy equip 
ment and make improvements to the sports 


Summer Session I: 


“All we wanted was to 
use the fields for one 
year so the Consentino 
School field can be 
fixed. This is not every 
year. No one was civil 
about it. And using the 
(college’s) soccer nets 
was another $25.” 


and fitness center. Some events being held 
at NECC this summer include a 
camp, basketball league, the Big Sprouts 
adventure camp, intramurals and softball 


soccer 


May 18 to June 26 


Summer Session I: June 29 to August 7 


REGISTRATION BEGINS APRIL 1 


¢ Undergraduate courses 


¢ Graduate courses in Nursing and Education 


¢ Both day and evening class schedules 


CALL 


INTENSIVE COURSES 


Exciting I, Za 3 or 4 week courses offered 


781-768-7190 


TO 
REGISTER 


TUITION REDUCTION 


Register and pay tn full by May 5 for ONE 
course and watve the $25 registration fee 


Register and pay in full by May 5 for TWO 
courses and deduct $150 from your total tuition 


ummer SeSSIOnS 
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FITCHBURG STATE The Leadership College 


UNDERGRADUATE DAY PROGRAMS 


Master of Education 


e Arts Education 

¢ Early Childhood Education 

¢ Educational Leadership and 
Management 

e Elementary Education 

e Middle School Education 


Master of Science 
¢ Communications/Media 
¢ Computer Science 


¢ Counseling 


¢ Occupational Education 
¢ Science Education 

¢ Secondary Education 

¢ Special Education 


¢ Technology Education 


¢ Criminal Justice 


Nursing (Forensic) 


GRADUATE CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS 


¢ Biology Geography ¢ Adolescent and Family Therapy © Forensic Nursing 
e Business Administration History ¢ Child Protective Services ¢ Professional Mentoring 


Chemistry 
Clinical Lab Sciences 
Communications/Media 


Computer Information Systems 


Human Services 
Industrial Technology 
Mathematics 

Middle School Education 


¢ Communications/Media 
e Early Intervention 

¢ Educational Technology 
e Fine Arts Director 

e Forensic Case Work 


for Teachers 
¢ Substance Abuse Services 
¢ Traumatic Brain Injury 
Education and 
Neurorehabilitation 


¢ Computer Science Nursing 
¢ Early Childhood Education Pre-Professional Programs 
e Earth Science Political Science 
¢ Economics ¢ Psychology NEW MAJ 
e Elementary Education © Sociology pais ae & 
¢ English ¢ Special Education NTRATIONS AVAILABLE: 
¢ General Studies e¢ Technology Education GRADUATE: 
* Higher Education Administration (C.A.G.S.) 
UNDERGRADUATE EVENING PROGRAMS * History & Literature of Women (M.A./M.A.T.) 
¢ Business Administration ¢ General Studies * School Adjustment Counseling (M.S.) 


¢ Computer Science ¢ Occupational/Vocational * Human Resources Management (M.B.A.) 


¢ Computer Information Systems Education 
UNDERGRADUATE: 
UNDERGRADUATE APPROVAL PROGRAMS * Criminal Justice * Bilingual Elementary 
¢ Theater Education 


¢ Vocational Technical 
ecg ea ¢ Architectural Technology * Energy Technology 
Teacher Approval Program o : ; 
* Political Science ¢ Computer Information 
Systems 


* Clinical Microbiology 


¢ Fitness Management 


CERTIFICATES OF ADVANCED GRADUATE STUDIES 


* Environmental Science 


¢ Consultation and e Interdisciplinary Studies 


Peer Leadership ¢ Professional Staff 


e Educational Leadership and Development DIVISION OF GRADUATE AND 


CONTINUING EDUCATION 
978-665-3181 

Fax: 978-665-3658 
E-mail: dece@fsc.edu 


ADMISSIONS 
800-705-9692 
978-665-3144 

Fax: 978-665-4540 


E-mail: admissions@fsc.edu 


Management 


MASTER’S DEGREES 
Master of Arts 


PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
978-665-3636 

Fax: 978-665-3639 
E-mail: pde@fsc.edu 


¢ Biology ¢ History 


¢ English 


Master of Arts in Teaching 


¢ Biology e History 


¢ Earth Science ¢ Mathematics 


e English 


Master of Business Administration (MBA) 


e Accounting ¢ Human Resources 


¢ Management Management 


Fitchburg State College is an equal opportunity, affirmative action, educational institution. 


VISIT OUR WEBSITE AT WWW.FSC.EDU 
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College looks ahead 


Editor's note: The following is a listing of 


the college's proposed blueprint for the next 
three to five years: 


Priority: Enrollment; to raise our full- 
time enrollment to 3,600 over 5 years. 

Rationale: This priority positions the 
College to take maximum advantage of the 
Board of Higher Education’s new funding 
formula and our experience indicates that 
this number of students (i.e. fall 1994 level) 
is within our capacity. 

Increasing enrollment (especially the 
number of full-time day students) is impor- 
tant in maintaining our commitment to 
access and diversity by serving a respect- 
able number of residents in our service 
area. It will allow us to develop a cushion 
against cyclical downturns that may hap- 
pen in any one or two segments of the 
community. 

Action Plan Elements: 

V Develop a marketing plan that creates 
linkage among all of the college priorities 
and addresses the issue of college image 

v Identify programs where target mar- 
keting is appropriate. 

V Target recruitment initiatives to in- 
crease the percentage of admissions of high 
school students by 100 percent over 5 years; 
address the decline in male students; and 
attract credit-based adult learners and full- 
time day students. 

V Strengthen the relationships between 
enrollment, marketing and retention ac- 
tivities. 

v Strengthen the college’s commitment 
to diversity. 

v Expand contact with alumni and retir- 
ees. 

Performance Measures: Full-time en- 
rollment (Daytime and Evening) 

Priority: Developmental Education; to 
strengthen our developmental program so 
that students who complete developmental 
requirements perform as well in college 
level courses as students who did not re- 
quire developmental instruction. 

Rationale: This priority ensures that we 
honor our open door policy by making 
college accessible to undereducated stu- 
dents. It demonstrates our care and com- 
mitment to the success of all the students 
from the communities that we serve and 
promotes the economic development of 
our region by providing an avenue of oppor- 
tunity for all residents to acquire a better 
quality of life. 

Action Plan Elements: 

V Restrict students from entering col- 
lege level courses until they are prepared. 

V Provide a greater breadth of develop- 
mental courses and/or modules. 

V Provide hard money funding to sup- 
port developmental education and adequate 
levels of related full-time faculty and sup- 
port staff. 

V Develop better articulation between 
developmental courses and other college 
courses. 

V Market our developmental programs 
to students who may go to college else- 
where. 

vV Track the number of students who 
complete developmental courses and moni- 
tor their performance in successive and 
sequential courses against developed stan- 
dards. 

Performance Measures: Student perfor- 
mance data 

Priority: Alternative Funding; to seek 
additional non-tuition/base budget re- 
sources and revenues to support the college 
mission so that by the year 2003, XX% of the 
institution’s budget will be derived from 
these sources. 

Rationale: Additional resources are es- 
sential to support both new and ongoing 
institutional initiatives. 

Action Plan Elements: 

v Increase alumni support for the col- 
lege in the form of donations of both funds 
and in-kind services by 10 percent. 

v Expand the role of the NECC founda- 
tion in identifying potential donor resources 
in conjunction with an institutional capital 


campaign. 


Y Provide a pool of unrestricted re- 
sources to be used to support excellence by 
addressing a wide range of institutional 
needs including but not limited to building 
and equipment requirements. 

V Expand aggressive pursuit of appro- 
priate public and private grant funds. 

VY Promote an entrepreneurial spirit 
throughout the institution in an effort to 
increase resources. 

VY Expand fundraising networking ef 
forts through collaboration with the Center 
for Business and Industry and other seg- 
ments of the college community. 

Performance Measures: Percentage of 
institution’s budget derived from alterna- 
tive sources. 

Priority: Economic & Workforce Devel- 
opment 

Play a key role in economic/workforce 
development in the region by increasing 
business and industry workforce develop- 
ment and training by X% over the next 5 
years. 

Rationale: Through the Center for Busi- 
ness and Industry, the College is able to 
respond quickly to workforce development 
needs with quality-customized curricula, 
increasing enrollment and revenue flow to 
the college. It should also provide a feed- 
back system to academic programs regard- 
ing the changing needs and expectations of 
business and industry, that helps us to keep 
abreast of vocational trends and‘opportuni- 
ties. 

Action Plan Elements: 

Vv Expand target marketing and adver- 
tising programs. 

V Provide consortium style training pro- 
grams for small companies with common 
educational needs. 

V Expand alliances and partnerships 
with trade and industrial organizations, 
governmental agencies, legislature, etc. 

V Pursue potential grant possibilities 
and alternative funding sources. 

v Sell more training “packages” versus 
single days. 

V Aggressively prospect for potential 
clients. 

V Enhance and customize market port- 
folio materials. 

V Participate in additional trade shows 
to establish a greater presence. 

- Performance Measures: Percentage in- 
crease in workforce development and train- 
ing 

Priority: To Improve Our Culture and 
Climate 

Rationale: A healthy, caring, trusting, 
truthful and respectful culture is funda- 
mental to realizing our goals and enhanc- 
ing our performance. Our core values speak 
to our commitment to work together in a 
cooperative environment of shared gover- 
nance and open communication. Ongoing 
attention, systematic and consistent effort, 
and sensitive monitoring of issues related 
to ourclimate and culture are imperative in 
creating and maintaining a healthy and 
productive environment. 

Action Plan Elements: 

V Develop a plan/process to systemati- 
cally improve our climate and culture. This 
plan should address all aspects of college 
culture and climate, including such issues 
as: 

v Provide safe, clean, healthy and prop- 
erly furnished and equipped environment 
for the college community. 

Vv Increase professional development 
opportunities that would meet the needs of 
the various employee groups. 

v Instill and practice effective team- 
work throughout the institution. Commu- 
nicate effectively among and across teams. 

V Institute open leadership team evalu- 
ation processes. Address the need for greater 
inclusion of and support for adjunct faculty 
and part-time staff. 

V Improve the relationship between the 
Haverhill and Lawrence campuses; greater 
integration where appropriate; and becom- 
ing a true multicampus college. 

v We should monitor our progress on 
these issues, using reliable measurement 
tools, and identify and act on issues that 
require remediation on a regular basis. 


Performance Measures: Employee satis- 
faction surveys; other measures to be deter- 
mined 

Priority: Curriculum; to strengthen aca- 
demic programs through enhanced profes- 
sional development, proactive communica- 
tion with external constituents, the institu- 
tion of an honors program and increasing 
the number of full-time faculty. 

Rationale: We will be better positioned 
to attract and retain students if we estab- 
lish a reputation for being committed to 
effective instruction, high academic stan- 
dards, and active engagement by students 
in their own learning and achievement. 

Action Plan Elements: 

V Establish a Teaching and Learning 
Center for faculty development. 

v Revitalize courses and programs us- 
ing proactive communication with our ex- 
ternal environment (transfer colleges, pro- 
spective employers, etc.). 

v Establish an honors program. 

V Hire more full-time faculty. 

V Monitor the following performance 
indicators and use feedback information to 
evaluate and update courses, programs, 
and curricula in a timely manner. 

Performance Measures: Successful 
course completion rate; number of degrees 
and certificates awarded. Find — percent of 
graduates who pass required licensure ex- 
ams by discipline by college; percent of 
career graduates entering the workforce 
who report earnings exceeding minimum 
wage; percent of graduates from transfer 
programs enrolled in Baccalaureate degree 
granting institutions. Includes graduation 
rate within three years and percent of gradu- 
ates of career-oriented programs who are 
employed in a related field or transfer within 
one year of graduation. 

Also, an assessment of student opinion 
regarding goal attainment. Do students 
report that they have achieved, or are achiev- 
ing their goals by attending a community 
college? Track retention of students from 
fall to fall semesters and from fall to spring 
semesters. 

Priority: Student Success; Create a learn- 
ing centered environment where student 
success is paramount, supported by a range 
of academic and student support services 

Rationale: As a community college, our 
primary commitment to student success is 
our first core value. We must invest in 
programs and services that contribute to 
student success to increase the number of 
students who succeed in their programs 
and courses. 

Action Plan Elements: 

V Foster a learning centered philosophy 
across the college. 

V Increase access for diverse student 
populations. 

v Strengthen current services/activities 
(assessment, advising, financial aid, tutor- 
ing, instructional technology, and develop- 
mental education). 

V Introduce new services/programs/ac- 
tivities (eg. orientation, supplemental edu- 
cation, learning communities, alternative 
deliveries, self-paced instruction, interven- 
tion strategies). 


Michael J. LaBella photo 
HOW HIGH IS IT?: Medical assistant students Susan Manning and Karen 
Driscoll demonstrate taking blood pressure during a cholesterol screening clinic. 


Y Monitor the following performance 
indicators via a robust management infor- 
mation system. 

Priority: Technology; use technology as 
an essential tool, which will allow NECC to 
provide a comprehensive and quality edu- 
cation to its students and perform its ad- 
ministrative functions with greater effec- 
tiveness. 

Rationale: Expanded use of technology 
will enhance college programs and ser- 
vices. Continued support of technology is 
essential for us to compete in today’s com- 
petitive marketplace and meet expectations 
of our students. We should provide stu- 
dents with current generation technology 
used in the workplace and advanced educa- 
tion settings, as well as provide state of the 
art software in administrative areas. 

Action Plan Elements: 

Vv Continue to develop and implement 
distance learning to provide students with 
greater flexibility and access to a wide 
variety of courses. 

V Invest in the development of our 
library to allow it to be a “sought out” focal 
point of information access on campus. 

v Continue to incorporate instructional 
technology into the classroom to provide 
the most appropriate media for teaching 
and learning. 

V Provide faculty and staff development 
and training. 

Y Continue to develop academic com- 
puting facilities with current generation 
hardware and software. 

Vv Provide students, faculty and staff 
with high quality, user-friendly and inte- 
grated administrative software supported 
by a reliable network; seek alternate fund- 
ing sources to offset related costs. 

Performance Measures: Monitor enroll- 
ments; use National library standards and 
user satisfaction surveys to monitor progress 
(library); track faculty/staffuse (faculty/staff 
development and training). 

Also, student progress and satisfaction 
and provide software and hardware equal 
to or greater than standards for industry, 
colleges and regional high schools. 


Planning ends soon 


@ continued from page 1 

liner and difficult to steer. We may never be 
a speedboat, but student success, curricu- 
lum and funding are always going to be 
priorities,” Wintner said. “Our action plans 
must be malleable.” 

If the board of trustees approves the 
strategic plan at their May 6 meeting, then 
it will be time to create action plans. Hartleb 
will begin assigning members of the college 
to carry out the goals of the college with 
help from faculty, staff and students, 
Wintner said. 

Another important part is measuring 
success as the plan works out. 

“It’s been talk, talk, talk and plan, plan, 
plan. Next year should be interesting,” 
Wintner said. “You will start to see the 
budget reflect the priorities of the college, 
and any actions the college takes will con- 
form to the plan.” 


Transfer vo tHe Boston-area 
COLLEGE THAD HELPS YOU GET AHEAD IN 


BUSINESS. 


Interested in earning a degree from one of the best business specialty schools in the country? 
Then consider Bentley College, located just 10 miles from Boston. 

Computer technology is integrated into each of our 8 business majors. Our state-of-the-art 
Trading Room provides hands-on learning of financial and risk management. They’re just a few 
of the reasons why 9 out of 10 Bentley students get jobs within six months of graduation. 

We offer generous financial aid and allow qualified students to transfer up to 75 credits. 
The preferred application deadline for the fall semester is May 15. To get an application, 
schedule a visit, or to get your questions answered call 1/888/670-9797. Or visit our web site, 
www.bentley.edu, or email us at transfer@bentley.edu. 


tJ BENTLEY 


BG (WN Tak. Bey pe a a Sel a 


THINK AHEAD. STAY AHEAD. 


175 FOREST ST., WALTHAM, MA 02154-4705 


Bentley’s undergraduate and graduate business programs are accredited by AACSB — The International Association for Management Education 
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Technology lends 
a helping hand 


@ Disabled students 
are now able to do 
more than ever 


before 


By MICHAEL J. LABELLA 


Graphics Editor 


AWS is coming to NECC. It’s 
not an inhabitant of the briny 
sea, nor is itan emergency tool 

r opening car doors. 

JAWS is a screen reading soft- 
ware program for PC’s which will 
become part of the newest tech- 
nologies being implemented in the 
learning accommodations 
assistive technologies lab 

Susan Martin, coordinator of 
learning accommodations, said in 
the last nine months her depart- 
ment has taken an aggressive ap- 
proach towards redesigning and 
reequipping the assistive technolo- 
gies lab located in F-105. 

“Because there's so much tech- 
nology available, first we have to 
make selections based on what 
our current students need. We 
have to service who's here,” Mar- 
tin said. “Eventually, a broad range 
or core of assistive technology will 
be available across both cam- 
puses.” 

The center provide students 
who have documented learning 
or physical disabilities equal ac- 
cess to an education. 

“Whatever the college offers or 
provides to other students, we 
must equalize access for our stu- 
dents,” she said. “This may re- 
quire devices such as an FM sys- 
tem for students with Attention 
Deficit Disorder. 

“This device helps a student 
focus in on a professors lecture as 
it reduces distractions,” she said 
“A professor wears a microphone 
and broadcasts to a student wear 
ing an amplified hearing device.” 

Former student Brian Coppola, 
an intern at the center, said listen- 
ing technologies are common to 
hearing impaired students. 

Tape recorders are a basic and 
fundamental tool which can en 
hance the learning process for 
nearly anyone. For students witha 
disability, tape recorders can be 
essential to that process 

“Students use them to com 
pare their class notes with the 
recorded version and to reinforce 
theirclass notes,” Martin said. “We 
have five of these devices and this 
is the first year we have been 
sending them into the classrooms 
with students. 

“Prior to our purchase of the 
recorders, students were using 
their own. We may purchase more 
next year depending on the future 
needs of students and if feedback 
from current users is positive,” 
she said. 

Tools such as large screen cal- 
culators for students with low vi- 
sion and portable spell checkers 
are some of the standard kinds of 
technologies available to students 

By typing in a word such as 
“menshun,” phonetically, the cor- 
rect spelling or a selection of pos- 
sible words are listed on the spell 
checker screen for a student to 
choose from, Martin said. In the 
future, a voice activated spell 
checker may have to be bought, 


she said 

Math calculators which display 
equations and calculators which 
print are two other devices avail- 
able to students. For those with 
low vision, a magnification plate 
enlarges text or graphics in books 
or class notes 

“We have a portable unit that 
attaches to a classroom desk,” 
Martin said 

More sophisticated technolo- 
gies include a closed circuit televi- 
sion which enlarges text. Martin 
said class notes or pages in a text 
book are enlarged and displayed 
on a large screen. 

“Our newest CCTV unit is set 
up in the assistive technologies 
lab. Some of the features include 
the ability to adjust size and colors 
to a student's preference. It’s a 
multi-featured unit,” she said. 

“We also have a portable CCTV. 
It has a hand held camera and a 
small screen that displays an en- 
larged image. The benefits of this 
type of an assistive technology for 
those students with visual impair- 
ment is it allows them to perform 


the same functions as those of 


their sighted peers,” Coppola said. 

ZoomText software, level 1, is 
installed on a PC in L-239 at the 
Lawrence campus, a PC in the 
basement computer lab of Bentley 
library anda PC mounted ona cart 
in B-building 

ZoomText enlarges text and 
graphics on a computer's screen. 
Astudent can customize font size, 
color, contrast and other screen 
set up parameters 

ZoomtText extra, a level 2 soft- 
ware upgrade, can send voice out- 
put to the computer's speakers 
with its built in text to speech 
software 

“One student with low vision 
uses both technologies making it 
easier for him to follow along,” 
Martin said 

Dragon Dictate, a computer 
program arriving in the fall, prints 
out on the screen whatever you 
speak. It replaces the keyboard 

The program allows students 
to enter text and data into word 
processing programs, spread 
sheets, databases and other Win 
dows programs, all by voice 

“It's for those students with 
mobility issues or those that suf 
fer from chronic hand pain ot 
tremors which doesn’t allow them 
to type for long periods of time.” 
Martin said. “But it can only be 
used on a PC in a quiet setting.” 

A new Pentium computer 
scheduled to be installed in the 
assistive lab will also be loaded 
with Inspiration Software a pow- 
erful visual thinking tool which 
helps clarify and organize’ ideas 
and information 

Naturally Speaking, a speech 
to text program that enables a PC 
to type what you speak will also be 
on that PC 

Martin said JAWS, a compre- 
hensive screen reading program, 
will also be loaded on the com- 
puter 

JAWS was created by a com- 
pany which has a blind president, 
and a majority of their software 
developers and technical support 
personnel are either blind or visu- 
ally-impaired 

JAWS software has a unique 
feature: interactive installation. It 
talks you through the installation 


process, offers suggestions for sys- 
tem settings and then makes any 
necessary changes to your system. 

Another devices being readied 
for a student coming to NECC in 
the fall is a Braille printer. Linked 
to the PCin the assistive lab, it will 
convert standard text to Braille 
print. 

Martin said that consultants 
Brian Langlois, who is blind, and 
Kim Pickard are working on get- 
ting this system up and running” 

With all of the new software 
and hardware that is being imple- 
mented, Martin has been devot- 
ing half her time to the assistive 
lab 

“We'd like to have someone 
here to open the lab and have 
scheduled open lab hours by the 
fall,” she said 


get cash... and Bucks! 


last, we are also giving away Deal Bucks 


AT YOUR ON-CAMPUS BOOKSTORE NOW 


Get cash back for your books! While supplies 


coupons, good for $5 toward purchases of $25 


Or more at your bookstore™. So stop by and 


\& Deal 
Bucks, too! 


While supplies last. 


"Some exclusions apply. See store for deca 


Visit 

the 
NECC Bookstore 
today! 


Michael J. LaBella photos 
DESIGNED TO HELP: Su- 
san Martin, coordinator of 
the learning accomodations 
center, demonstrates a 
handheld closed circuit tele- 
vision, left. Brian Coppola 
shows how a text enlarge- 
ment looks on a screen, be- 
low. 
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Teaching grant 
seeks new blood 


te order to help create more di- 
versity within the teaching pro- 
fession, NECC has received a 
$24,000 grant for a program de- 
signed to encourage students to 
pursue a career in teaching 
The college will be working with 
the Haverhill, Methuen, Lawrence 
and Dracut Public School Systems 
as well as the Pentucket Regional 
School District 
The program will help recruit 
and middle 
school students to eventually be- 


diverse elementary 


come teachers and to increase 
enrollment in the college’s early 
childhood education program and 
teacher preparation programs 

The program will include pre- 
sentations on careers in teaching 
and visits to classrooms in area 
schools, at NECC and other col- 
leges. 

Middle and secondary school 
students will also be connected 
with NECC students in the early 
childhood education and teacher 
preparation programs to support, 
encourage and mentor the 
younger students. 

Also, NECC will host group ses- | 
sions which will bring participants 
from the schools to address gen- 
eral issues about teaching and 
school diversity. 


Santiago article 
examines AIDS 


r. Jorge Santiago, the college’s 

director ofurban program de- 
velopment, and the director of 
Centro Panamericano, a commu- 
nity based agency in Lawrence, | 
has 
thored an 
article en- 
titled “HIV/ 
AIDS in a 
Baie r tio 
Rican/Do- 
minican 
Commu- 
nity: A Col- 
laborative 
Project 
With a Bo- 
tanical 
Shop.” The article was published 
in the March issue of Social Work, 
Journal of the National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers. 

The article, which was written 
with Dr. Melvin Delgado of the 
Boston University School of Social 
Work, describes the study, 
“Projecto Cooperacion,” aimed at 
reducing the spread of AIDS and 
HIV in Latino communities. 

As part of the study, owners of | 
Botanicas in Lawrence were 
trained in the causes of HIV/AIDS | 
and methods by which the disease 
is spread as well as common symp- 
toms and testing procedures. They 
were also provided with posters, 
brochures and other materials for 
distribution to their clients 

Botanicas are small shops found 
in nearly all Latino communities 
which carry herbal medicines and 
healing paraphernalia. 

Santiago and Delgado said the | 
initial success of the study indi- 
cates that programs which are | 
designed to prevent the spread of 
HIV and AIDS in Latino communi- | 
ties should include such innova- 
tive partnerships with Botanica 
owners as key providers of infor- 
mation in order to develop a bet- 
ter understanding of community 


coau- 


We 
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needs and concerns. 


See your adviser now for registration 


By RHONDA MESSINA 


Staff Reporter 


egistration for next semes- 
ter has already started. The 
sooner you sign up, the bet- 


ter, if you want a certain class or 
professor 

Paula Strangie, acting director 
of the academic advising center, 
said students should not put off 
registering for classes or they 
might not get the schedule of their 
choice 

She also said students who plan 
to transfer in the coming semes- 
ters should talk to their adviser to 
make sure your classes are in sync 

“Students who register early 
have an advantage over those who 


don't,” she said. “They won’t have 
to rush to register and end up 
taking a course they don’t need 
according to their program. Stu- 
dents who register now don’t have 
to pay for their classes right away.” 

Another benefit to preregistra- 
tion is that the student stands a 
better chance at getting instruc- 
tors they prefer. 

She said possibly the biggest 
advantage to preregistration and 
seeing your adviser is that stu- 
dents get the “proper” help when 
they are not rushing around. 

“Advisers are able to spend 
more time with students during 
the preregistration period,” 
Strangie said. 

Strangie said students should 


not self-advise because they might 
not pay attention to some details 
or get needed attention 

“The faculty member knows 
things that the student does not 
Choosing electives can be tricky 
because some schools won’t ac- 
cept certain courses and if you 
saw your adviser, you could avoid 
taking any wasted credits,” she 
said 

Seeing your adviser eliminates 
the risk of wasting a student’s 
time, energy and money, she said 

“Your adviser can help a stu- 


dent make future goals the 
adviser will make sure the student 
is taking all the right courses and 
requirements to get into a univer- 
sity,” she said 


Strangie said the amount of 
students making mistakes with 
registration amazes her, and only 
half of the students see advisers. 

Strangie also said students 
should consider completing a de- 
gree a NECC before transferring. 

“Students who transfer out be- 
fore they get their degree only 
have a transcript to show. In some 
cases students will have to take 
some time off or put off their 
education for a while and if that 
happens to someone who does not 
have a degree, all they have is 
their transcript and they might be 
required to retake their SATs. The 
student has no background crite- 
ria if they don’t have an associ- 


ate’s degree,” she said 


— 


So call us to 
Nt 


Tine is running out. 
we need to heat from you 


May 29, 1998 
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or visit our website at. 
www.daewoous.comt 


ilins is the opportunity of a life time to travel 
and make money. Qualify as a Daewoo Campus 
Advisor and get a FREE trip* to Korea.Then 
you Il be at the center of a unique marketing 
program that will launch Daewoo into the U.S 
market during 1998.** 

From the moment you arrive in Seoul, Korea 
this summer your days will be crammed full of 
exciting, new experiences. You'll see Daewoo prod- 
ucts, visit Daewoo production facilities and enjoy 
Korean culture. The “Discover Daewoo” program 
is an experience you'll never forget. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Then when you return to 
college as a Daewoo Campus 


Advisor;*** you'll have the oppor- 
tunity to earn money and purchase 


a new Daewoo car at a substantial discount. 
Help build a new car company by helping us 
market Daewoo cars during your spare time. 


* Complete details will be provided at a later date. 


** Rules of this program may vary to comply with various state regulations. 


*** Subject to eligibility and qualifications. 


Wa 


DAEWOO 


Motor America 


@ Speakers tell 
tragic tales of 
violence and 
domestic abuse 


By DOUG FARMER 


News Editor 


AWRENCE — Domestic vio- 

lence is as real for NECC stu- 

dents and the community as 
it is anywhere. Luckily, domestic 
violence for the most part has not 
occurred on the college's grounds, 
but it has definitely touched the 
campus. 

“| have dealt with many do- 
mestic abuse situations,” said 
Donna Montalbano, staffassistant 
of student health services at the 
Lawrence campus. “I can recall 
one specific incident in the fall 
where a man came in looking for 
a female student, took away her 
car keys in the Atrium and at- 
tempted to take her car.” 

The man assaulted the student, 
and security pursued him outside, 
where they received bruises on 
their arms, as well. 

Episodes such as this occur fre- 
quently, with an estimated four 
million women battered in the 
United States each year, accord- 
ing to statistics from the National 
Victim Center in Arlington, Va. 

In recognition, a program called 
“Victims’ Right: Right for America” 
took place April 22 at the Lawrence 
campus. 

The program included the short 
film “Two Million Women” and 
speeches and information from 
local domestic violence agency 
representatives. 

Hanging over these activities, 
literally, was the now-famous 
“Clothesline Project,” with T-shirts 
displaying messages written by 
children and other victims of do- 
mestic violence. 


Conference to 
address suicide 
prevention 


I is a subject many prefer not 
to talk about, yet more than 
24,000 Massachusetts teen-agers 
will attempt suicide this year. 

A suicide prevention confer- 
ence is scheduled for May 15 
from 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. to dis- 
cuss one of the leading causes of 
death for people between the 
ages of 10 and 24. 

Dr. Michael McKenzie, assis- 
tant medical director of pediat- 
rics and preventive medicine for 
Tufts Health Plan and a manag- 
ing partner of Pediatric Associ- 
ates of Wellesley will be the key- 
note speaker. He will address the 
need for better communication 
between care givers and the 
youth they serve. 

McKenzie is a faculty mem- 
ber at Harvard University and a 
staff member of Newton- 
Wellesley Hospital and Children’s 
Hospital of Boston. The confer- 
ence will also include a luncheon 
address by John Rosenthal, co- 
founder of Stop Handgun Vio- 
lence, as well as several small 


Doug Farmer photo 


LIGHTING IN MEMORY: Students and staff at Lawrence remember victims of violence at home. 


“I don’t have to pretend any- 
more. It hurts,” reads one. “Stop 
hurting me and mom,” reads an- 
other. 

Kathy Rodger, dean of the 
Lawrence campus, was among the 
speakers. 

“I think we should all take the 
time to absorb the poignant mes- 
sages on these shirts,” she said. 

The project began in Hyannis 
on Cape Cod in 1990, and has 
grown to include 35,000 shirts 
around the world. 

And the film “Two Million 
Women” brought home some real- 
life stories of abuse. For example, 
« woman named Sherry Betty said 
her husband, Doug Betty, beat her, 


group sessions in areas such as: 

Vv Depression 

V Eating disorders 

V Suicide risk assessment 

¥ Drug abuse 

V Child abuse 

The conference, designed for 
educators, nurses, social workers, 
clergy, safety officials, parents, 
community leaders, costs $45 to 
attend, which includes lunch and 
resources. 


Paying tribute 
to Donald Pailes 


| Pees the college will dedicate 
aroom, the former Essex Room 
located on third floor in the li- 
brary, to the late Donald Pailes. 

Pailes, a math and computer 
science professor, died in Febru- 
ary 1994. He joined the faculty in 
1964 and served on leadership 
positions with the faculty associa- 
tion and several terms on the All- 
College Council, including being 
the executive committee chair- 
man. 

Fittingly, the room being 
named after Pailes is where the 
Council holds its meetings. 

The ceremony beings at 2:30 
p.m. in the Library Conference 


even while she was pregnant. 

“The only thing that kept me 
going was my children, who com- 
forted me after I was beaten,” 
Betty said. 

The program did not just la- 
ment those who had suffered, 
however. 

Alitza Gonzalez and Robin Haaf 
ofthe Lawrence YWCA spoke about 
help their organization offer. 
Gonzalez runs support groups for 
teen-age victims of domestic vio- 
lence. 

Haaf said she helps victims find 
adequate, affordable housing so 
they can leave an abusive home. 
They said services at the YWCA 
can be obtained through walk-in 


Room. Several of Pailes’ colleagues 
and his daughter Rebeccah Pailes- 
Friedman will speak. 

Since his death, the college 
honored Pailes in 1994 with the 
President's award and naming him 
Professor Emeritus in 1995. Each 
year, a scholarship is given to an 
NECC student in memory of Pailes. 


College to train 


area teachers 


‘le provide support and train- 
ing to newly-hired teachers of 
science-related courses in Haver- 
hill, Methuen, Lawrence and 
Dracut schools and Pentucket Re- 
gional School, NECC has received 
a $15,000 grant to develop a begin- 
ning teacher induction and men- 
toring program. 

The program will prepare teach- 
ers to enable their students to 
meet the challenges set forth by 
Education Reform. The college will 
be establishing mentoring part- 
nerships between the new and 
experienced teachers and will be 
provide customized training ma- 
terials to the mentor teachers. 

All schools in the partnership 
will have access to all teaching, 
science, math and technology pro- 


or appointment. 

“When I first started in emer- 
gency care 24 years ago, physi- 
cians and nurses never asked if 
domestic violence was an issue in 
an injury,” said Linda Molchan, 
coordinator of the Sexual Assault 
Nurse Examiner program at 
Lawrence General Hospital. “But 
now, we ask everyone, male or 
female, young or old.” 

She said the youngest victim 
she has dealt with was 3 months 
old and the oldest was 89. 

“About 5 percent of the domes- 
tic violence cases require immedi- 
ate medical intervention,” she said. 

She said domestic violence ser- 
vices at Lawrence General are com- 


fessional development materials 
and activities at NECC. 


Bridges program 
snags $95,000 


ECC was awarded a $95,000 

grant to continue Bridges to 
Success, an academic and voca- 
tional support program for stu- 
dents in computer technology. 

The program is designed to pro- 
vide basic academic and occupa- 
tional skills, educational materi- 
als and training for displaced 
homemakers, single mothers and 
single, pregnant women with 
marketable skills leading to eco- 
nomic self sufficiency. 

The program offers support 
services including: 

V Tutoring in developmental 
reading, writing and math. 

V Academic and career guid- 
ance and testing. 

VY Resource referrals and ca- 
reer development workshops 
which emphasize job search strat- 
egies, resume writing and inter- 
viewing skills. 

The grant was provided by the 
Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Education Program. 


pletely confidential for adults, al- 
though they must report child 
abuse cases to the authorities. 

Those authorities include the 
police. One such authority, 
Lawrence Police Detective Mary 
Bartlett, also spoke. 

“I estimate we deal with 4,000 
domestic abuse calls each year,” 
she said. “Many of these are not 
called in by the victims. They are 
called in by concerned neighbors.” 

There are certain procedures 
the police take in a domestic abuse 
case. If a man has obviously bat- 
tered a woman, then they are taken 
immediately to jail for the night, 
Bartlett said 

Beyond that, they ask women 
to fill out paperwork to track the 
abuser, up to and including a re- 
straining order. 

At one end of the spectrum, a 
woman who married an abusive 
man was ultimately killed by him. 

“He only had to do about a year 
of jail time, since we could not 
technically prove his abuse killed 
her,” Bartlett said. “Sometimes, 
we have to take what jail time we 
can get from a judge.” 

She said afterwards that offic- 
ers often put themselves at risk 
when breaking up abuser and 
abused. 

“Alcohol is almost always a fac- 
tor,” she said. 

“I'd say we had about 70 people 
here at the beginning of the pre- 
sentation, sol would consider it to 
be a success,” Montalbano said. 

Students in the paralegal club, 
who put together “Victims’ 
Rights,” were Travis Jacobs, Cheri 
Lacey, and member Judith Lozzi 
Bryna Rosen, coordinator of the 
paralegal program, and Judy 
Ciampi, staffassistant for the para- 
legal program also contributed 
their efforts. 

And keeping with the central 
theme of victims’ rights, Molchan 
said, “We must all work together 
to protect each other.” 


Gallaudet hires 
ass’t director 


hristine West of Westerly, 

Rhode Island has been 
hired as the assistant director 
of the Gallaudet University Re- 
gional Center at NECC. She will 
be responsible for implement- 
ing workshops, conferences, 
graduate credit courses and 
lectures designed to meet the 
needs of children, profession- 
als and college students who 
are deaf or hard of hearing. 

She holds a bachelor of arts 
degree in deaf studies from New 
York University and a Master of 
Arts degree in deaf education 
from San Diego State Univer- 
sity. She was last employed as a 
teaching associate at San Di- 
ego State University. 

The Gallaudet center at 
NECC is one of six nationwide 
centers which bring the re- 
sources and expertise of 
Gallaudet University, the 
world’s only liberal arts uni- 
versity for the deaf and hard of 
hearing, to people throughout 
the New England area. The cen- 
ter opened in 1980. 


The most com- 
mon symptoms 
of Fibromyalgia 
are: 


V Pain and 
fatigue 


VY Morning 
stiffness, trigger 
points 


VY Sleep prob- 
lems, anxiety 


Y Difficulty in 
concentration, 
depression 


VY Swelling, 
numbness and 
tingling in 
hands, arms, 
feet and legs 


~ Headaches, 
irritable bowel 
syndrome 


V Urinary symp- 
toms 


V Painful men- 
strual cramps 


V Discoloration 
of hands, feet 
and restless legs 
syndrome 


V Dryness in 
mouth, nose and 
QES. 


Iiinesses 


By Camille Ducey & Mark Behan 


Living With Pain & Fatigue: Misunderstood Afflictions For Some Students 


“> 
~> 
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IMPULSE: LivING 


- Misunderstood illnes 


® Thousands are affected by 
fibromyalgia and other similar 
illnesses 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


'~housands of patients each year go from doctor 

i to doctor with constant pain and are sent away 

__. without any help or hope of treatment. The 
disease they suffer from is fibromyalgia. 

“Fibromyalgia describes the basic symptoms of 
constant muscle pain, tenderness, fatigue, and ten- 
der points on the body,” said Dr. Harris Mcllwain, a 
board certifjed rheumatologist specializing in pain- 
related diseases. “With its deep muscle pain, dis- 
turbed sleep and feelings of depression, it affects 
more than 10 million Americans.” 

He said 90 percent of those afflicted are women 
over 40. Research has shown the disease can start in 
childhood or teenage years, especially with girls, and 
gradually worsens. 

Fibromyalgia was first described in medical docu- 
ments more than 150 years ago, yet even as recent as 
10 years ago, this disease was rarely discussed in the 
medical community. Those who don't understand it 
may not recognize it exists. 

MclIlwain runs a clinic in Florida and said a 
middle-aged woman brought her entire family into 
the clinic to talk about the disease. 

“She said ‘Because I look healthy, they think I 
overexaggerate my symptoms. Please tell them I’m 
not making this up.” 

Another man who suffered with symptoms for 
several months said on the day of his evaluation, he 
was symptom-free. 

“I don’t understand it. The past few days, I didn’t 


ache at all, and last night I slept for the first time 
without tossing and turning,” he said. 

Mcllwain said fibromyalgia symptoms may come 
and go, making it difficult to get a proper diagnosis. 
The disease is commonly misdiagnosed and under- 
diagnosed in older adults who often accept the pain 
as a sign of aging. 

Often, it is hidden among other illnesses. But 
Mcllwain emphasized fibromyalgia is not a sign of 
aging. 

Mounting evidence indicates fibromyalgia may 
be linked to stress. Also, researchers who cannot 
explain why, find fibromyalgia may be caused by 
biochemical changes in the body, such as accidents, 
injuries or illness. Other studies reveal the disease 
may result from sudden trauma to the central ner- 
vous system. 

Still other research indicates a deficiency of the 
chemicals serotonin or tryptophan can trigger the 
disease, or loss of the female hormone estrogen may 
be a cause in some women. 

No single theory seems to explain all of the 
problems, however. 

John Labby heads a support group in Salisbury. 
Labby said he had chronic fibromyalgia symptoms 
since he was a child. 

As an adult, he suffered with chronic bladder 
problems and underwent four surgical procedures to 
correct the bladder which would not empty itself. He 
also suffered with leg numbness. 

While in a Manchester, N.H., hospital, Labby met 
a rheumatologist who told him he had the symptoms 
of fibromyalgia, but said he didn’t know too much 
about it. From there he was referred to a Boston 
University Hospital doctor who diagnosed Labby as a 
“classical example” of the disease. 

Labby, who is married and has three children said 
he “couldn’t hold back the tears” when the diagnosis 
was made. He said his mother always had the same 
pains and two of his daughters have symptoms. 


“I would go to the back of the 
store to get something for a 
customer and forget what I 
was doing,” he said. 


Joun Lapsy 


A chiropractor said a pinched nerve in Labby’s 
back caused his leg numbness. After receiving deep 
neuromuscular massage, the pain was relieved. 

He moved to Florida with his family to escape the 
cold New England winters. He found a job as a 
computer salesman, but the memory loss from the 
continuing fibromyalgia symptoms eventually caused 
him to leave. 

“I would go to the back of the store to get 
something for a customer and forget what I was 
doing,” he said. 

He was eventually almost bedridden and filed for 
disability benefits. Labby then returned to New En- 
gland where he found a fibromyalgia/chronic fatigue 
support group in Salisbury. 

Fibromyalgia can be confused with osteoarthritis, 
bursitis and tendinitis, but these illnesses are usually 
localized to a single area. The pain and feelings 
associated with fibromyalgia are widespread. In fact, 
Mcllwain said if there are not many areas involved, 
then it does not fit the typical picture of the disease. 

Unlike some severe forms of crippling arthritis, 
fibromyalgia patients are able to get through the 
day, but are constantly tired and achy. 

The sore or “trigger points” on the body are 
localized areas of tenderness around joints that hurt 
when pressed with a finger. While it would seem that 
these areas should be inflamed, no signs of inflam- 
mation are found. 
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Former student lives with chronic 


Doing the simplest things 
require tremendous effort for 
Maureen O’Connor 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


Maureen O’Connor’s Amesbury apartment still 

displays a Christmas tree. 

O'Connor, 45, suffers with fibromyalgia, a painful 
muscle-related disease which robs its victims of 
strength, energy and memory. O'Connor lives with 
two teenage daughters and doesn't have the energy 
to dismantle the tree or to supervise the girls in the 
task who would rather do other things. 

The family moved to the three-bedroom apart- 
ment just over a year ago after a breakup with 
O'Connor's boyfriend. He, O'Connor and her chil- 
dren lived together in a home in Tewksbury, but 


I may be springtime in the Merrimack Valley, but 


eons Ra RE S0 s peace Gees Serer a 
___ National Arthritis & Musculoskeletal & 
-at,One AMS Circle, Bethesda, MD 20892- 
3675 (301) 495-4484 - 

- Fibromyalgia Association, P.O. Box 
21988 Columbus Ohio, 43221-0988 (614) 
457-4222. 

Locally: John Labby is sponsoring a 
workshop May 9 at the Salisbury Senior 
Center with guest speaker Dr. Devin” 
Starlanyl, a surgeon who had to give up 
her practice because of Fibromyalgia. 

For information, call Jean at 978-465- 
3072 or John at 978-462-5403. 


> 


when O'Connor's illness restricted her activities, the 
relationship deteriorated and the women were forced 
to seek shelter with a women’s group who provided 
temporary housing in Amesbury. 

O’Connor said her symptoms began around 1992 
when she was having other medical problems, in- 
cluding ovarian cysts, gastrointestinal and thyroid 
problems. 

“I had tiredness that felt like I had a flu bug or 
something,” she said. “My hands would hurt when I 
picked up a can in the supermarket, and I had sore 
points in my shoulders and back and suffered with a 
lot of headaches.” 

She said she was always a high energy person 
whose hobbies included gardening, cake decorating, 
sewing her children’s clothes and singing in her 
church group and at friends’ weddings. But the pain, 
fatigue, difficulty sleeping and resulting depression, 
interfered with her life-style. 

She said the soreness would come and go and 
sometimes she would forget about them until they 
appeared again. One tender spot was her neck. 

“Sometimes my kids would give me a hug, and it 
was painful,” she said. 

O’Connor held a full-time position at Raytheon 
for about 14 years where she worked examining 
small bits and parts used in missiles. But around 
1992, she said she started coming down with a lot of 
flu-like illnesses. 

She kept going back to her doctor for about six 
months before the fibromyalgia diagnosis was made. 
She said her doctor told her how fortunate she was 
to receive the correct diagnosis, since it is a difficult 
disease to pinpoint and many doctors are not famil- 
iar with it. Eventually, she was no longer able to work 
and applied for disability benefits. 

Last fall, O'Connor registered for several courses 
at NECC to follow up on some pre-nursing courses 
she had begun about 20 years ago 

“I am in such a (bad) financial situation. I can’t 
work full-time. I live on a disability income in a 


WHERE GET HELP subsidized apartment. I thought maybe if I get more 


education, I would be able to work a few hours a week 
at a good rate of pay,” she said. 

The learning accommodations center provided 
her with a special padded chair to sit on during long 
lectures, she used elevators between floors and she 
was issued a handicapped spot in the parking lot. But 
a flare-up of her symptoms prevented her from 
continuing and her depression worsened. 

“I don’t seem to respond well to antidepressant 
drugs, so my doctor took me off them,” she said. 

O'Connor takes naprosin three times a day along 
with Tylenol with codeine, sleep medication and a 
prescription for a slow thyroid gland. 

Dealing with routine everyday chores require 
planning and assistance for O'Connor. She said the 
girls do the laundry, but supervising them takes a lot 
of energy. 

“I do the grocery shopping, but I take one of the 
girls with me to help pick up the bags. It’s terrible 
when I don’t have a list because I forget,” she said. 

“For a person who had a memory for detail, my 
memory is not the same, and is worse now. I don’t 
follow through on things,” she said. 

O'Connor speaks daily with her 21-year-old daugh- 
ter who lives in Dracut with her fiancee. ; 

“She helps remind me to take my medicines,” she 
said. 

Meal preparation has changed since her illness 
worsened. The family now eats mostly fast food. 

“It’s a shame because I used to be into nutrition, 
but those meals take a lot of energy,” she said. 

Her teenage daughters are having difficulty with 
their mother’s illness and dealing with their own 
adolescent issues. 

“The kids are having a hard time not having the 
mother they were used to,” she said. “I used to plan 
activities and take them everywhere. They'll never 
get used to it.” 

O'Connor said she doesn’t get much support from 
other family members who are very active and don't 
understand her condition. 

“It’s not like seeing a broken arm,” she said. 
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SIMPLE TASKS?: Taking notes causes muscle pain for people who suffer with fibromyalgia. 


Another baffling disorder 


Student doesn’t know if 
she'll ever be cured of Chronic 
Fatigue Syndrome 


By MARK BEHAN 
Opinion Editor 


day. She felt good. When you've been sick for 

as long as she has, you appreciate the little 
things you once enjoyed. Page, 34, has endured two 
bouts of chronic fatigue syndrome for four years. 

Chronic fatigue syndrome is a debilitating medi- 
cal condition, which is chronic in nature. The cause 
is unknown. There are no verified tests to diagnose 
CFS. Treatment is no more scientific than recom- 
mending life-styles changes. 

It started with a sore throat and occasional head- 
aches when Page was in her early twenties. She felt 
run down and tired all the time — overwhelmingly 
tired. She thought she had mononucleosis. 

After two weeks, when the symptoms didn’t 
dissipate, Page went to the doctor. Doctors gave her 
a litany of blood tests — for mono, HIV, etc., which 
proved negative. “They literally screened me for 
every virus known,” Page, of Salem N.H., said. 

Tests didn’t indicate the underlying cause. For 
over two years she felt incredibly fatigued. The 
illness lingered. Once a month, for the first three 
months of her illness, Page visited doctors for blood 
screenings. Tests still proved negative. 

“Doctors were unable to diagnose it,” Page said. 
“It’s a process of elimination. Ifyou test negative on 
all of the blood tests and had unrelenting fatigue for 
six months, they call it chronic fatigue syndrome.” 

Page had worked as an executive assistant at a 
mental health facility in Haverhill before her illness. 
CFS forced her to quit. 

She slept an average of 16-20 hours a day. Page 


H eather Page went horseback riding the other 


said she'd sleep until noon, get up for some juice and 
something to eat, and go back to bed. She wouldn’t 
leave the house. 

“I thought of suicide. It was absolutely horrible. I 
couldn't work. I felt completely isolated. It was the 
low point of my life,” Page said. 

Page has suffered from depression in the past and 
the symptoms of CFS overlap considerably with 
depression. Doctors, who at the time were not famil- 
iar with CFS, thought she was just depressed. 

“They (doctors) tried to push it offas just me being 
depressed,” Page said. 

Page was depressed, but it was more than that. 
After two years Page began feeling better. 

“I think it may have gone into remission,” she 
said. 

But then three years later she was hit with her 
second bout of CFS. “It was as though my muscles 
weren't working,” Page said. “It was debilitating.” 

She no longer had energy for her passion: horses 
and horseback riding, and it was back to the doctors’ 
Visits. 

“I lost count of the number of doctors I visited. I 
know it was at least 10,” Page said. 

She found a doctor who had treated other pa- 
tients with CFS. 

“He was more familiar with and sympathetic of 
my condition,” Page said. 

He treated her with vitamin B injections. 

Today Page feels good. It has been three years 
since her last bout with CFS. She is a proud mother 
of a 4-month-old baby boy, though she was a bit 
concerned about CFS when deciding to have a baby. 

“I didn’t know ifI'd have the stamina. I wondered 
what my health would be like after having a baby. So 
far everything has been fine,” Page said. 

She said she’s vigilant about getting her proper 
rest. Page knows her immune system is weak, but 
she doesn’t know if CFS will return. Neither do her 
doctors. She takes it one day at a time. 

“I don’t know if I'll ever really be cured.” 


Tired, sore, but 
plugging away 


Editor talks about her fight 
with fibromyalgia and how she 
deals with it 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


- he first time I heard about fibromyalgia I was 

_ telling a therapist friend how tired I was 

_. and describing the allover pain in my body. 
Specific sore spots on my elbows, hips, wrists and 
knees would subside for weeks and months and then 
reappear, making it difficult for people to under- 
stand my sudden lethargic behavior. 

She suggested I might have fibromyalgia and gave 
me printed information about the disease. 

As I read the long list of symptoms and the 
identical complaints documented by thousands of 
victims, I could have cried. All the pain, debilitating 
fatigue and depression I had been experiencing for 
the last 17 years finally had been confirmed as an 
actual chronic illness. 

Some people are afflicted with the illness after a 
stressful situation, trauma to the nervous system or 
flu-like illness. My symptoms began after giving 
birth to my first child. 

My son was born, weighing 10 pounds after a long 
labor. The failed epidural procedure (an anesthetic 
injected into canals along the spinal cord) resulted in 
an unintended tapping of my spine, leaving me with 
a blinding spinal headache and spasms for several 
days. 

Those symptoms faded, but extensive wrist, feet, 
leg and back pain, as well as chronic fatigue plagued 
me daily. I attributed it to the constant lifting and 
carrying of a baby and loss of sleep during night 
feedings. 

Several years later, my daughter was born and the 
symptoms got worse. 

Thinking the spinal tap damaged my body, I went 
from doctor to doctor trying to get an explanation. 
Tests were negative, even for arthritis. Though it felt 
like I had been run over by a garbage truck, I was 
deemed medically sound. 

My life continued on with sporadic fatigue and 
pain. Some mornings I could hardly press down on 
my feet as I got out of bed. 

I almost always had a stiff neck and could turn it 
slightly without pain. My hands became weak and 
sore, making it difficult to open a bottle or carry large 
bags of groceries up the flight of stairs from the 
garage. 

I was plagued with frequent headaches and a 
foggy feeling in my head which made concentration 
difficult. 

I could never get enough sleep. Often I would be 
awake most of the night, then push myself through 
a miserable day until collapsing into bed in tears. 

After years of fatigue and pain, I finally realize 
why I can no longer function at full capacity. 

Last fall I was juggling a demanding career as a 
Realtor, taking two classes at NECC, writing for the 
Observer and tending to family responsibilities. Iran 
around like a hare in a road race. 

The Realtor position put enormous strain on my 
knees as I climbed up and down staircases to view 
new listings. 

Still, reading assignments can be incredibly frus- 
trating as Isometimes have to reread paragraphs and 
pages which won't penetrate my brain, making it 
hard to absorb new material. 

My sleep has improved with the help of prescrip- 
tion drugs and pillows placed under my back, legs, 
head and chest to lessen the pressure on sore joints, 
but some of the medications leave me groggy. 

Extreme temperature changes, strenuous work 
and stress can cause a flare-up. I can no longer turn 
over a garden with a pitchfork, carry heavy luggage 
through airports, or perform other tedious deeds 
without suffering for days, or even weeks. 

My course load is ata minimum. |! cannot sit at my 
computer for long periods, drag 200 copies of the 
Observer across campus, climb steep staircases sev- 
eral times a day or drive long distances without 
stretching. 

Fibromyalgia has catised some limitations in my 
life-style, but I still consider myself lucky. Thousands 
of people suffer with far worse symptoms and crip- 
pling diseases. I have faith that research will con- 
tinue to shed more light on its causes and treatment. 

In the meantime, I'm still part of the race. Maybe 
not like a hare, but more like a tortoise. 
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Road 
rage 


® Any driver can fall victim to aggressive 
behavior, as 1,500 Americans are injured 


or killed each year 


By JODY CAREY 
Staff Reporter 


he term “road rage,” is fairly 

new to the English language, 

butit has already hada large 
impact both locally and globally. 
The term in its broadest sense 
refers to any display of aggression 
by a driver. 

More strictly applied, the term 
refers to the more extreme acts of 
aggression, such as physical as- 
sault which occur as a result of a 
disagreement between drivers. 
Studies show that thousands of 
people are injured or killed as a 
result of these altercations. 

According to findings of the 
National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration, posted by CNN, 
66 percent of the total 41,000 traf- 
fic accident related deaths were 
the result of road rage. 

“This is only the small tip of a 
very large iceberg,” said David 
Willis, president of the AAA foun- 
dation for traffic safety, in the 
AAA foundation's road rage news 
release and report summary. Willis 
said for every reported aggressive 
driving incident, hundreds or thou- 
sands more never get reported 

While no one profile can effec- 
tively describe the potentially le- 
thal aggressive driver, the sum- 
mary of AAA's aggressive driving 
study found that most are rela- 
tively young, poorly educated 
males with criminal records, his- 
tories of violence, drug or alcohol 
problems, and many have suffered 
arecent emotional or professional 
setback. 

However, hundreds of others 
have no such history and fall prey 
to this behavior. The aggressor 
today can be male or female, young 
or old, educated or uneducated, 
rich or poor, black or white or 
Asian, or Hispanic, etc. 

Many law-abiding and peaceful 
citizens take on a whole new per- 
sona when they get behind the 
wheel. There is no data which 
suggests road rage is any different 
than any other type of anger. 

But for many the act of driving 
has become one of the most frus- 
trating activities regularly engaged 
in. In the United States, up to 
1,200 unverified road rage related 
deaths are reported annually. 

This aggressive behavior takes 
shape in many different forms - 
ranging anywhere from tailgating 
and “flipping the bird” to murder. 
The causes for such behavior are 
often trivial. 

Often it’s a result of a simple 
misunderstanding, where one 
driver makes an unintentional 


error in judgment. In other in- 
stances it’s a result of total igno- 
rance and a complete lack of re- 
spect for others. 

“I [expletive deleted] hate people 
on the road,” said Gayle Prokop, of 
Atkinson, N.H. “They're all out for 
themselves and they don’t care 
what happens to others. You make 
a simple mistake and it’s taken 
personal.” 

She is a self-proclaimed aggres- 
sive driver, who spends a great 
deal of time on the road in her 
corporate sales iob. Prokop said 
everyone has an attitude. 

In one altercation, Prokop not 
only put an aggressive driver in 
his place, but sent him off in utter 
disbelief. After pulling out onto a 
main roadway - in which Prokop 
said there was at least 200 yards 
between her and the next driver - 
the approaching vehicle (occupied 
by a male driver and several of his 
male companions), tailgated her 
up to the next intersection. 

At the intersection the other 
driver got out of his vehicle and 
screamed obscenities at Prokop 
Prokop, who refused to be intimi 
dated, got out of her car and yelled 
back. The other driver's compan- 
ions began laughing hysterically 

Prokop, who said her blood 
pressure was boiling, threatened 
to beat up the other driver. It was 
at this point that the male driver, 
scurried back to his vehicle, and 
quickly sped away 

Another incident involving 
Haverhill native, Jack White, re- 
sulted in substantial damage to a 
motorist’s pickup. After the driver 
of the pickup flipped White the 
bird, White became enraged and 
chased the pickup through 
Lafayette Square. When the driver 
refused to step out of the vehicle, 
White said he kicked the door in. 

White’s job requires him to 
spend an extensive amount of time 
behind the wheel. 

“People are ignorant,” he said. 
“Especially during the winter.” 

White, who also plows and 
sands the local streets during the 
winter months, gets totally dis- 
gusted with the lack of respect 
drivers have for the crews trying 
to make the roads clean and safe 
for those drivers who make it un- 
safe. 

While Prokop and White were 
lucky enough not to be harmed 
during their altercations, it’s very 
important to remember there is 
no way of knowing just how oth- 
ers will react when put in similar 
situations. 

Although aggressive driver al- 
tercations can be set off by seem- 


ingly trivial events, such as failing 
to signal when turning or chang- 
ing lanes or forgetting to dim head- 
lights for oncoming traffic, they 
are often the result of a deeper 


rooted and sometimes uncon- 
scious problem which is totally 
unrelated to the situation at hand. 

For example, being fired from 
their job or a fight with their 
significant other or family mem- 
ber can cause problems 

The reasons for disputes are 
actually triggers - the final straw. 
In situations where people feel 
that their rights or territorial 
boundaries are being violated they 
react defensively. 

When already stressed out driv- 
ers are confronted with additional 
irritants like excessive noise, in- 
considerate drivers and pedestri- 
ans, uncomfortable driving ar- 
rangements and conditions, such 
as high temperatures and over- 
crowding, the situation can get 
out of control. 

Humans are a territorial crea- 
tures. We have a personal space, 
or territory, which we have de- 
vised as a defense mechanism 
When this personal space is vio- 
lated, we react in order to defend 
it. 

For some, vehicles are an ex- 
tension of personal territory. 
Therefore, some people feel vio- 
lated when others interfere with 
or violate “their” driving space by 
cutting in front or slowing down. 

History shows that motorists 
put in similar situations have 
snapped and committed incred- 
ible acts of violence. One such 
incident occurred right here in 
Massachusetts 

Donald Graham, 54, became 
involved in a heated traffic dis- 
pute with Michael Blodgett, 42, in 
February 1994. After antagoniz- 


ing each other for several miles on 
the Interstate, both drivers pulled 
over to an access road and got out 
of their vehicles. 

At that point Graham retrieved 
a crossbow from his trunk and 
murdered Blodgett by shooting 
him with a fine-edged 29-inch ar- 
row. 

While efforts are being made 
by authorities, consumer coalition 
groups and legislature to improve 
safe driving conditions, drivers 
need to make an effort as well. 

Lisa Sheikh, of Citizens Against 
Speeding and Aggressive Driving, 
recommends sending a letter to 
the mayor, city council, governor, 
and congressional representatives 
requesting more officers for traf- 
fic enforcement, an area which 
she feels has been all but aban- 
doned. 

“These letters do work,” she 
said. “If you just take an hour todo 
the work of writing down your 
thoughts, finding the addresses, 
and buying stamps, if necessary. 

Motorists who feel they're likely 
to respond to an aggressive driv- 
ers instigations, would be wise to 
keep in mind that: 

v At least 1,500 men, women, 
and children are seriously injured 
or killed each year in the United 
States alone as a result of sense- 
less traffic disputes or altercations. 

V There are thousands of men- 
tally and emotionally disturbed 
individuals on the highways. 
Charged with anger, fear, and per- 
sonal frustration, and often im- 
paired by alcohol or other drugs, 
motorists in all 50 states have 
murdered and maimed other mo- 
torists for seemingly trivial rea- 
sons. 

Explanations such as “He took 
my parking space, what was I sup- 
pose to do?* or “She wouldn't let 


me pass” and “He gave me the 
finger. Nobody gets away with giv- 
ing me the finger” flood published 
reports, 

Y Millions of motorists are 
armed with firearms, knives, clubs 
and other weapons. There are more 
than 200 million firearms in the 
United States. It’s also important 
to remember every driver is armed 
with a weapon which is more 
deadly than any firearm: a motor 
vehicle. 

Y Anyone can become an ag- 
gressive driver. Do not underesti- 
mate the potential for violence in 
any driver. An altercation which 
occurred in Salt Lake City, involved 
a 75-year-old man who got peeved 
with another younger, 41-year-old 
male motorist for honking at him 
for blocking traffic. 

The older driver followed the 
younger and when he pulled off 
the road, the older driver flung his 
prescription bottle at him and 
smashed the younger motorist’s 
knees with his 1992 Mercury. 

While researchers say statis- 
tics cannot show how much rude 
driving costs, in terms of acci- 
dents and deaths, some are wor- 
ried this may be just the begin- 
ning of a phenomenon which will 
turn our roadways into battle 
zones. Others say we may come to 
find that personal frustration, 
anger and testosterone are the 
most dangerous weapons on our 
highways. 

For those who would like more 
information on how to handle and 
avoid aggressive driving, your lo- 
cal AAA office at 90 Kenoza Ave. in 
Haverhill offers a pamphlet, “Road 
Rage: How to Avoid Aggressive 
Driving,” which provides some 
guiding principles tips, and a list 
of additional recommended read- 
ing. 
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India trip 
offers a 
different 
world view 


@ College gives chance for 
participants to experience 
foreign culture and traditions 


By NICOLE DUNCANSON 
Staff Reporter 


group of people on an 15-day tour of India through 
the local College Consortium for International Stud- 
ies program. 

Professors Catherine Sanderson and Marjorie Martin 
travelled with participants and faculty members from 
other colleges and were joined by a New York judge and a 
documentary producer. 

“It was an incredible experience in cultural immersion. 
Everything felt like it was calling out for my attention, and 
the colors and contrasts were so interesting and different,” 
Martin said after returning from the trip. 

The India package is part of a joint effort between NECC 
and the University of Massachusetts at Lowell. Coordinated 
by NECC’s dean of international programs, Usha Sellars, 
the trip took participants on a tour of Sellers’ homeland, 

Sellers works also as the director of study abroad 
programs at UMass-Lowell. Sellers said she was able to 
maintain contacts with people in India, benefitting the 
trip. 

“Considering it [India] is a Third World country, with a 
general lack of detailed knowledge, I was impressed with 
the caliber of the participants,” she said, adding that the 
trip went well. 

Speaking of Sanderson and Martin, Sellers said: “Their 
desire and enthusiasm to bring back what they have 
learned to the classroom, is impressive and evident.” 

“The participants were truly appreciative of India’s 
traditions and had respect for their cultures as well as their 
genuine interests about wanting to know all about India,” 
she said. 

The United States is a rapidly becoming a multi-cultural 
nation and global economy. Studies in India promote 
awareness of the United States’ ever growing multi-cul- 
tural society. 

The tour informed participants on education in India 
and the significant aspects of the land’s rich and different 
cultural traditions, as well as new economical changes. 

While in India, the participants visited many different 
sights throughout the country, including the Taj Mahal, 
located in the northern city of New Delhi. The group stayed 
there for four days to experience the traditions in addition 
to attending seminars. 

“It was so amazing to see such beautiful architectural 
buildings; they were kept up so well,” Sanderson said. 

Continuing their trip, they flew to Bangalore. This city 
is considered a high tech center in India. In Bangalore, the 
group took part in activities to learn more about India’s 
cultures and customs. They also went to a wildlife sanctu- 
ary and traveled to a mountain region. 

“It is so different but fascinating to see animals like 
monkeys just walking around, and people rode elephants 
up the hills,” Martin said. 

The experiences were obviously quite different for each 
participant. 

“They ride motor scooters in India, which causes it to be 
so polluted, but what I found the most interesting was the 
‘Deserted City,’ ” said Sanderson. She said the flower 
gardens burst with beautiful, blossoming shades of red. 

Although they were in India, Sanderson said they were 
fortunate to travel with some of the American comforts. 

“I'm still glad that we were able to have western style 
hotels.” 

She said life in India is drastically different in terms of 
culture than in this country. 

“The palaces were incredible, like castles. It was a great 
experience to be able to visit them,” she said. 

The streets of India are crowded and full of people living 
in squalor. In other areas, Martin said she saw snake 


Te NECC English professors accompanied a small 
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charmers working the streets with large cobras. 

Freedom does not come freely to the women of India. 
Martin said she found it unusual to see women doing their 
laundry in public laundries. 

“In the south we saw people ‘threshing’ rice by hand, 
women picking tea leaves, and also the women were 
breaking rocks, which was kind of unbelievable,” said 
Sanderson. 

Some Indian customs include receiving necklaces full of 
flowers when exiting the plane and removing of foot wear 
when entering their Temples. 

The group spent time in several different places includ- 
ing: New Delhi, Agra, Jaipur and Bangalore. This gave them 
the chance to stay in different hotels and try many varieties 
of India’s foods. 

While enjoying the new experiences of the agricultural 
lands, the participants gained both educational informa- 
tion and memories to bring back home and share. 

Martin said she was able to bring back information 
about customs from their land and would integrate India’s 


: Official languages: Hindi, English 
- Hindi name: Bharat 
- Population total: 866,000,000 


literature into what she teaches in her own classes. She also 
brought back some ideas to share with her Yoga class. 

Sanderson said she has learned much about India’s 
economical state and traditions. The experiences gave her 
a wonderful opportunity to share her newfound knowl- 
edge about the rich life of India with others. 

Both women believe the experiences they have had will 
never be forgotten. 

Though this program was for faculty and staff, there are 
many different programs for students to study overseas. 
The programs run from one week to a full semester. 

Prices range from $1,600 to $8,000. Costs include air 
fare, food and lodging. Financial aid is available, and 
students earn credits toward their degree while studying in 
another land. 


The participants of the India trip got to experience the 
life and traditions of people on the other side of the world. 
For more information, contact Sellers at NECC’s office for 
international programs. 


- Seventh largest country in the world; second most populous 


- Capital: New Delhi 
- Date of independence: 1947 


- Government: Republic 

- Agriculture employs two-thirds of country’s labor force 

- Currency: one Indian Rupee = 100 paisa 

- Religion: Hindi (83 percent), Muslim (11 percent), Christian (2 percent), 
Sikh (2 percent) Buddhist (1 percent) 

- Himalayas are the highest mountain system in the world 
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Commuting in 
his dream Car 


@ continued from page 1 
first | thought there was some- 
thing wrong with me.” 

He continued to fantasize about 
driving a hearse. He convinced 
himself it would be a dependable 
mode of transportation because 
morticians take good care of their 
cars, probably don’t abuse the cars 
and unless they go to far off funer- 
als, they must have low mileage, 
he said. 

“While packing to move, I saw 
a Park Superior Sales Incorporated 
advertisement,” Mattney-Suffreti 
said. “They sell funeral coaches 
new to antique. So I called them 
just to see what they had. | told 
them I was looking for something 
under $5,000.” 

“They told me about a 1977 
Cadillac hearse. It was the same 
year as my Coupe DeVille and my 
curiosity grew,” he said. “To top it 
off the hearse had only 76,000 
miles and they were asking $1,800. 
I went to Connecticut to check it 
out. It was my dream car.” 


“He wanted a 
hearse and he 
went to Connecti- 
cut and bought 
it. For a while he 
wanted to paint 
it pink, but he 
has given up on 
that.” 


Northern Essex Community College 


“Bozo” is the license plate and 
also the nickname given to 
Mattney-Suffreti at the Rochester 
Institute of Technology in New 


York. He became labeled one of 


the good nuts, he said 

“He is a character, he always 
has been.” said his aunt Jan 
Melanson, of West Newbury. “He 
wanted a hearse and he went to 
Connecticut and bought it. For a 
while he wanted to paint it pink 
but he has given up on that.” 

The hearse is not very gas-effi- 
cient and replacement parts can 
be difficult to find ~ he is currently 
in need of a wiper motor. And he 
had to register it as a station wagon 
because that is the only classifica- 
tion the Registry of Motor Vehicles 
could come up with for a hearse 
not used for commercial purposes. 
These problems dwarf in compari- 
son to his plans for the hearse. 

“It’s a multipurpose vehicle,” 
Mattney-Suffreti said. “I use it asa 
moving van and camper. A small 
living room set fits in the back. | 
plan to travel to New York, Cape 
Cod and elsewhere in New En- 
gland. | also plan to decorate it 
and go to Salem, Mass. This will be 
my first Hallowee 1 with it.” 

He has no interest in a new car. 


He has a lot to do in life, some of 


which revolves around his hearse. 

“One thing I'd like to do is have 
a hearse week, like bikers have a 
bike week,” Mattney-Suffreti said 
“I'd like a hearse group to get 
together and network for parts, 
events, etc. | hope to begin small 
with a New England branch. Per- 
haps a hearse weekend in Laconia, 
N.H. Picture 50 hearses ina line on 
the highway.” 

The business management in 
him came to light as he described 
his hope for the future of his 
hearse 


DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER 
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FUNERAL?: Student Todd Mattney-Suffreti purchased his1977 Cadillac hearse with 76,000 miles for 
$1,800. He said the hearse is a combination of a van and a 1977 Cadillac Coupe Deville. 


“I do rent it out for special 
Proms, weddings, 
nights on the town,” Mattney- 
Suffreti said. “I feel I have reason- 
able rates. Much cheaper than a 
limo. I have chauffeur experience. 
You can enjoy the ride for $50 an 
hour with a five-hour minimum. 
Each additional hour is just $8.” 
Gas and tips are extra. 

The interior contains a futon, 
two chairs, a 


occasions: 


console and lots 
of pillows and 
Mexican blan 
kets. Privacy is 
maintained 
with the tradi- 
tional hearse 
curtains. Reno- 
vations planned 
include sunken 
seating, a bigger 
stereo and tele- 
vision, as wellas 
a refrigeration 
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> Resource Bank 
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unit and wet bar. The ride is non- 
alcoholic of course — he does not 
hold a license for that. 

“I get a lot of eye contact, but 
people look at everybody, every- 
day and it doesn’t bother me at 
all,” Mattney-Suffreti said. “Two 
of the most common reactions are 
thumbs up anda lot of older people 
cross themselves in a religious 
manner when they see the car.” 


He said he never thought he 
would be driving a hearse. But 
now his is and compares his find 
to winning the lottery 

“Funeral homes take meticu- 
lous care in maintaining their cars 
both the body and the engine,” 
Mattney-Suffreti said. 

“Lam the second owner and I 
hope this car will be with me fora 
lifetime.” 


Thinking about 


transferring to another 
school, but your finances 


have you worried ? 


NOW OFFERING 


For both 


HALF-TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS! 


full- and part-time students. 


Bradford’s Transfer Coordinator 
Kathy Bresnahan 
can answer your questions. 


For More Information 


Bradford College 


Website: http://www.bradford.edu 


Office of Admission 


Bradford College 
320 South Main St. 
Haverhill, MA 
01835-7393 

(978) 372-7161 
(800) 336-6448 
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Anti-semitism strikes local school 


@ Amesbury deals with 
hate after explicit letters 
sent to one of its teachers 


By PAMELA DOHERTY 
Staff Reporter 


MESBURY — The local community is 
Aw to deal with a hate crime, 

committed by two students who have 
admitted to sending notes with ethnic slurs 
to a teacher. 

The parents of middle school students 
received a letter from Principal Raymond 
Tiezzi earlier this month, notifying them 
that two students wrote graphic letters to a 
teacher. 

The letters con- 
tained obscenities, 
sexually explicit terms, 
religious and ethnic 
slurs, and threats to the 
teacher's life. Nazi swas- 
tikas and the phrases 
Santy Christ,” “I'm 
gonna kill you,” and “I 
hope you die” were 
found in the notes. 

“Police were called 
immediately and an 
investigation ensued,” 
Tiezzi said in the letter. 

Boston television 
stations carried the 
story, sending crews to 
the scene, as students 
left for the day. A news truck from Fox 
channel 25 was stationed in town through- 
out that day as local residents passed by. 

In local newspapers, the story com- 
manded front page headlines: “Boys: Hate 


notes a joke” and “14 year olds face charges 
for anti-Semitic notes.” 

A police investigation included dusting 
the notes for fingerprints and comparing 
handwriting to writing on homework pa- 
pers turned in for the teacher's class. Police 
were able to identify the suspected stu- 
dents within a few days and upon question- 
ing they confessed to writing the letters. 

The teenage boys were arraigned April 
14 in Newburyport District Court on misde- 
meanor charges. The boys face up to a 
$1,000 fine and a year in a detention facil- 
ity. 

“I know the kids; they seemed okay, but 
I guess they didn’t think,” said Amy 
LaChance, a seventh grade student at 
“IT thought it was 


Amesbury middle school. 
stupid.” 


The two students 
will not be returning 
to school this year and 
must complete a 30- 
hour psycho-educa- 
tion program, Tiezzi’s 
memo. said. The 
school will use the 
incident as an oppor- 
tunity to teach stu- 
dents about tolerance. 

The school’s ad- 
viser-advisee program 
started the process 
April 14. An assembly 
for all students was 
held to discuss these 
issues and watch a 
short film. Students 
brought home a pam- 
phlet, “Erasing Hate,” put out by the office 
of Attorney General Scott Harshbarger. 

It contains information to help students 
determine what constitutes a hate crime, 

harassment and discrimination and what 
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PARTY TIME: Get-A-Clue performers Kelli Connors, Michael Morris and Cathy 
Sanborn perform in Bentley Library last week in celebration of secretarial, 


clerical and technical staff. 


to do and where to get help if you become 
a victim of such a crime. 

“T think that the way the school handled 
it was good,” said Paula Parker, the mother 
of an eighth grade student at the school. 

The North Essex Prevention Coalition, 
will host a community breakfast and dia- 
logue to “Help Heal the Hate” Friday at 7:30 
a.m. at the Sacred Heart Church in 
Amesbury. They hope to attract a diverse 
group of people, including students, said 


Barbara Hildt, project coordinator. 

Other New England schools have also 
had similar problems. 

In Waldoboro, Maine, a high school fresh- 
man was suspended for threatening an- 
other student with a hunting knife. And 
last year, a student in the Timberlane Re- 
gional School System in Plaistow, N.H., said 
students were threatening him because he 
was Jewish and were writing ethnic slurs in 
the school’s bathroom. 


Helping children learn in classroom now 


@ Hands-on experience 
give early childhood ed. 
students a jump start on 
their careers 


By KIM ZIBOLIS 
Staff Reporter 


tudents involved in NECC’s early child 
S hood education program have found 
it to be both challenging and reward- 
ing. But most believe understanding chil- 
dren will make it easier to educate them. 

The program stresses teaching meth- 
ods, but also stresses the importance of 
creating a relationship with children. 

“Basically we try to run a two-year pro- 
gram that will prepare students for teach- 
ing. We're very focused on what we're do- 
ing and we hope to give the students the 
support they need,” said Gail Feigenbaum, 
assistant professor. 

The early childhood program requires 
the students to complete a list of courses 
including Human Biology, Child Psychol- 
ogy, language and reading development in 
early childhood and expressive learning 
activities. 

“I love the program” said student Kim 
Nelson. “I think that sometimes the pace of 
the work is just crazy, being an incoming 
freshman right out of high school and 
taking six college classes your first semes- 
ter is hard. It is a definite challenge and well 
worth it.” 

Aside from taking basic courses the stu- 
dents also have to complete three semes- 
ters of a practicum. This is an important 
part of the program because it sets the 
students into a classroom where they can 
apply the theories and skills they have 
learned in the classroom. 


The students must create and put into 
effect five lesson plans making it easier to 
observe and learn more about children. 

“Learning the different stages that chil- 
dren go through makes it easier to teach 
them and learn to teach them,” said Danielle 
Lamond. “I work in an integrated program 
and to see special ed. children understand 
and develop gives you a good feeling.” 

The program here brings students into 
the classroom during the second semester 
where as other col- 
leges and universi- 
ties hold off until 
the fourth semes- 
ter. Physical activ- 
ity and communi- 
cation with 
younger children 
is one of the most 
important parts of 
the program. 

Hands on expe- 
rience helps the 
student to excel. 
The earlier the 
start, the more 
knowledge that’s 
gained. 

NECC provides 
a good jumping off 
point for those 
who are interested 
in early childhood 
education. The pro- 
gram is packed 
with different op- 
portunities, 
Feigenbaum said. 

One of the most 
challenging pro- 
grams NECC of- 
fers, students say 
they are able to 
learn different 


styles of teaching, how to become a good 
educator and how to make relationships 
with the children. 

“The hands on experience of actually 
going into a classroom was scary at first. I 
was horrified and had no idea what to 
expect,” said student Susan Sforza. 

“It makes me feel good that lam helping 
children in the classroom,” said student 
Leanne Bradish. 

‘Lam doing what I can do for them; | fell 
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good because I know I have the ability to 
teach them,” she said. 

In many ways this program is like any 
other, it’s never what you expect. The chal- 
lenges and expectations can be overwhelm- 
ing, but in the end the finished product is 
what you can be proud of, students say. 

“You can read all the books on children 
that you want, but going into the classroom 
is where you really learn, and that’s the best 
part,” Nelson said. 


“Tired of Surfing the WEB?” 
“Always playing solitaire?” 


“Rearranging your office again?” 
“Always asking, is it five o’clock yet?” 
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Gorka: Something sweet for a change 


@ Folk artist delights 
crowd at New Moon 
Coffeehouse concert 


By MICHAEL J. LABELLA 
Graphics Editor 


AVERHILL — Folk music fans were 
H treated to a touch of humor and a 

lot of great music at the New Moon 
Coffeehouse in Haverhill recently. 

Recording artist John Gorka, who Roll- 
ing Stone magazine called “The preemi- 
nent male singer/songwriter of the new 
folk movement,” and Maria Sangiolo, whose 
music has gained popularity, performed to 
an enthusiastic crowd. 

Sangiolo, the opening act, was warmly 
greeted by knowledgeable fans who will- 
ingly voiced requests. Her voice was power- 
ful and clear and her guitar playing was 
skillful. 

She artfully filled in the moments be- 
tween verses with musical chord changes 
and some delightful fingerpicking which 
accentuated her performance to a large 
degree. Guitar enthusiasts would have no 
complaints this evening. 

After running through more than a half 
dozen numbers, Sangiolo ended the set 
with “Durango,” a song loudly requested 
earlier by one enthusiastic fan. A solid 
round of applause was evidence she had 
made a solid impression on the audience 

Amesbury resident Dawn Parkin said 
Sangiolo sounded honest, in a simple and 
refreshing way. 

Between sets, Sangiolo, talking about 
the current status of live folk music, said 
because of radio stations such as WERS and 
WUMB, as well as venues for live music like 
the New Moon, New England has become a 
very viable place to perform. 

“People in New England are more open 
to this type of music,” she said. “And the 
churches here, particularly the Unitarian 
churches, have been very supportive.” 

John Gorka, who recorded his first al- 
bum, “I Know,” in 1987, has recently re- 
leased his sixth album, “Between Five and 
Seven.” 

It features a variety of artists such as 
Lucy Kaplansky, Michael Manring and John 
Jennings. Gorka’s work was first brought to 
my attention while listening to WERS in 
Boston. 

Songs .from his popular “Land of The 
Bottom Line” compact disc have received 
considerable airplay on that station, as 
have many of his other recordings. 

But John Gorka recordings and John 
Gorka live offer two different experiences. 

Gorka was the surprise of the evening at 
the New Moon. He interspersed his songs 
with interludes of zany antics and humor 
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that hits home 
[his comical side of Gorka isn’t evident 
when listening to his compact discs, so it's 


a delight to discover these added talents 
during a live show 

A unique voice — once you hear it you 
may never forget it — solid guitar and piano 
playing skills and a talent for writing good 
and memorable songs are some of Gorka’s 
strengths. 

Earlier in the evening, while performing 
sound checks, Gorka allowed me to take 
some photographs of him. Responding to 
my praise for “Christmas Bells,” a Longfellow 
poem ‘he put to music on a Windham Hill 
disc, Gorka thanked me and then sang it. 
His audience at that moment was the sound 
engineer and me. 

During his first set, Gorka told the audi- 
ence written requests would be honored, 
but they would be chosen based on good 
penmanship. 

This set the stage for more humor anda 
variety of songs accompanied by both his 
guitar and eloquent piano playing. Gorka 
delivered “My Name is Edgar,” “Cypress 
Trees,” and a tune in honor of his mother, 
which left more than a few eyes teary. 

His family ties were in evidence as he 
spoke glowingly of his wife and new baby 
boy. 

He also managed to put a twist on fa- 
therhood by saying “I go on the road in 
order to catch up on my sleep.” 

Gorka’‘s guitar, a single cutaway Lowden 
has a big rich and resonant sound. 

He said he got the Lowden from John 
Jennings, a musician who plays for Mary 
Chapin Carpenter. 

Gorka strings the Lowden with light 
guage D'Addario phosphor bronze, a detail 
guitarists are often curious to note. 

After finishing off the last of two sets, 
Gorka was called back for two encores. 

He played the piano while singing “The 
Water's Wide,” an old folk melody, and 
finally bid everyone good night with a heart- 
felt rendition of “What a Wonderful World,” 
made famous by Louis Armstrong. 

No one can do it like Armstrong did, but 
Gorka did a more than respectable job with 
it. That capped off a wonderful evening of 
fine music performed by two personable 
and talented artists. 

Gorka also discussed the current state of 
folk music. He said that community and 
public radio is essential to keeping folk 
music alive and contrasted that with a 
comment on commercial radio.” 

“As commercial stations tighten up their 
formats based on marketing analysis, they 
are getting narrower and more bland in the 
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SPRING CONCERT: The NECC chorus and performance ensemble will perform 
May 3 at 2 p.m. Pictured are Heather Decker, Melissa Berry and Anait Altunian. 


Ensemble group 
plays this Sunday 


@ Pop, jazz, rock and 
classical featured as 
students hit the stage 


tudents in NECC’s chorus and per 
S formance ensemble will present 

their spring concert Sunday at 2 
p-m. 

The concert, which is free and open 
to the public, will include a variety of 
music including pop, jazz, rock and clas- 
sical. 
| Highlights include a solo performance 
| of “Underground” by Ryan Hagen, of 
| Methuen, and a duet performance of 
| “All Cried Out” sung by Hagen and Me- 
lissa Berty, of Derry, NH. 


Anait Altunian, of Merrimack, N.H., 
will sing solo during the chorus’s perfor- 
mance of “The Rose.” 

Other selections include the jazz piece 
“Super Blue,” and Shubert’s classical 
“Serenade.” 

Other student performers are Joel 
Arsenault of Lawrence, John Clifford of 
Amesbury, Heather Decker of 
Newburyport, Valerie Desilets of North 
Hampton, N.H., Erik Froburg of Andover, 
Matthew Hendrick of Groveland, Judi 
Madera of North Andover, Fred Moakley 
of Salisbury, Bill Mueller of North 
Chelmsford, and Chris Raymond, Shirley 
Silveria and Montgomery Weir, all from 
Haverhill. 

The concert will be held in the stu- 
dent center. 


music they broadcast,” he said. 

Citing one statistical method some sta- 
tions utilize, Gorka said they ask listeners 
to rate the songs heard on a scale of one to 
five. 

One means you don't like it at all, five 
means you like it a lot. Management then 
rejects all songs that receive a response of 
either one or five from their play-list. 

Listeners are then presented with the 
best in bland entertainment. We get the 
songs that rate a 2, 3 or 4. 

It’s music that elicits neither a strong 
positive or strong negative response. It’s 
salt free, fat free, sugarless and oh so bland, 
it’s statistically correct commercial radio. 

Treat yourself to something sweet for a 
change and drop by the New Moon for their 
next show. It’s good for your soul, and your 
sensibilities. 


Coming soon 
* Ellis Paul, folk rock star 
and Boston Music Award 
winner, performs on Satur- 
day, May 16 at 8 PM at the 
New Moon Coffeehouse. 
The opening act is Mindy 
Jostyn 
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@ Nicholas Cage 

gives otherwordly 
performance as a 
messenger of God 
By BETH WHITE 


Staff Reporter 


ould you give up im 
mortality — a forever of 
serenity, devoid of the 


hardships every human being has 
to face for a chance at love... and 
is it worth it? 

This is the question asked in 
Warner Bros. new film, “City of 
Angels.” id 

The film is set in —where else?— 
modern day Los Angeles and 
chronicles the relationship be- 
tween an earthbound angel, who 
can only be seen by those he 
chooses to let see him, and a skep- 
tical surgeon. 

Seth, played by Nicholas Cage, 
is a “messenger of God” who lives 
ina library and haunts the halls of 
a city hospital to collect the souls 
of those who have been called on. 

During one such assignment, 
he comes into contact with pretty 
surgeon, Maggie, played by Meg 
Ryan, and suddenly Seth is yearn- 
ing for more than his sublime 
existence offers. 

Through a series of meetings 
with Maggie, he learns of the bar- 
renness which can exist in the 
most beautiful of lives and the 
exquisite pain of star crossed love. 
Finally, he is forced to choose be- 
tween a life loving mankind and a 
life of mortal love with Maggie. 

An excellent cast makes this 
movie worth sitting through, 
though there are a few moments 
in the movie which might make 


Directed by Brad 
Silberling 
Starring: Nicho- 
las Cage, Meg 


Ryan, Dennis 
Franz and Andre 


Braugher 
* & 1/2 


you want to look at the person 
next to you and say, “Yeah, right.” 

Cage shows how versatile an 
actor he is with this turn as the 
soft-spoken Seth. His character is 
unlike ones he has played in the 
films, “Leaving Las Vegas” and 
“Face Off,” where he successfully 
played a hopeless alcoholic and a 
conscienceless killer, respectively. 

Yet, he is perfectly believable as 
God’s gentle messenger, pining 
for the human touch, denied all of 
his kind. 

His expressions are eloquent. 
You feel his torment when you see 
it etched on his face, and the smile 
he employs to transform his brood- 
ing looks, can be described as noth- 
ing short of ethereal and might 
have you believing in angels after 
all. 

Ryan is her usual likable, ador- 
able self, though not nearly as 
quirky as remembered in “When 
Harry met Sally” and “Sleepless in 
Seattle.” The chemistry is good 
between Ryan and Cage, but her 
character seems to lack some 
depth. 

There is something just a shade 
suspect about a brilliant doctor 
who doesn’t have any qualms 
about sharing time with a man 


who appears out of nowhere and 
knows intimate things about her 
life. It is Los Angeles after all, and 
large cities seem to breed stalkers. 

If nothing else, Dennis Franz 
ought to squeeze a laugh out of 
the audience as the cigarette smok- 
ing, self confessed gluttonous he- 
donist, Mr. Messenger. Messenger 
is a former angel who fell to earth 
and winds up offering counsel to 
the confused Seth. 

Franz’s role is a vast departure 


from the scowling Detective 
Sipowitz he plays on the television 
show “NYPD Blue” and gives people 
the chance to see what he looks 
like when he smiles, (if Cage’s 
smile is ethereal, Franz’s is down- 
right cherubic). 

The film is complemented by a 
powerful soundtrack featuring 
many of today’s hottest artists. 
The songs, “The Arms of an An- 
gel,” performed by Sarah 
McLachlan, and “I Grieve” by Peter 
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UNIQUE GIFT: Robert Redford, shown here with 14-year-old actor Scarlett Johansson, stars as 
Tom Booker, a “horse whisperer,” someone with the ability to cure troubled horses. 


Gabriel, are both soothing and 
haunting and do much in setting 
the tone for the film. 

By no means is this film of 
“Titanic” caliber, but it is enter- 
taining and is a pleasant exercise 
for one to imagine a world full of 
angels who gather on the beach 
and hear music in the sunrise and 
sunset. It might not make you 
believe in angels, but it might 
make you wish there really were a 
city of angels. 


Student wonders why there’s no radio station 


@ Student interest 
could get old radio 
program up and 
running again 


By LON JACKMAN 
Staff Reporter 


ttending a community col 
lege can be cost efficient, 
but there are programs we 


are missing out on. NECC does not 
have the student and faculty body 
to maintain certain clubs. Radio is 
one of them. 

A few years ago, the radio sta- 
tion was shut down for several 
reasons. 

There was a lack of interest 
from students and faculty, because 
the music was only broadcast on 
campus. 

Some of the students thought 
they could do what ever they 
wanted over the air, like cranking 
the volume and saying what ever 
they wanted. 

Disrespect to the original guide- 
lines gave the final blow in the 
demise of NECC radio. The stu- 
dent senate lost interest in the 
club and decided it was more prob- 
lems than it was worth. 

Last year, when I was looking 


to go back to school, I searched 
high and low for a cost efficient 
college. I knew that the University 
of New Hampshire offered pro- 
grams in radio and Emerson Col- 
lege also was a school with radio, 
but the price was too high for an 
individual who had been out of 
school for nine years. 

I took a shot at calling NECC 
and they said they havea program 
called Journalism/Broadcasting. I 
said, “great sign me up.” 

What I didn’t know was that 
this degree program wasn’t in my 
best interest. 

It has nothing to do with being 
an on-air DJ, but the price range 
was perfect, $1,500. I needed to 
take some general education 
classes anyway, so | stayed in the 
program. 

It seems like so few care if 
there is a radio station on campus. 
I care, but | am only one in about 
ten thousand. 

Chet Hawrylciw, assistant dean 
of humanities and communica- 
tions, said there had been talk of 
broadcasting outside of the cam- 
pus in the old days. 

Even though the cost was in 
the ball park of $50,000 to $75,000 
and the man power wasn’t there, 


at least there was talk. 

“NECC was one of the few 
schools in the area to even have an 
on-campus station. We wanted to 
continue the program, but there 
weren't enough people to run the 
print and radio broadcast club. So, 
through lack of interest, the radio 
died on its own,” Hawrylciw said. 

In order to run a radio station, 
you need a large body of willing 
individuals to keep it on line. 

When you're in your car you 
usually hear one or two people 
talking over the radio, but there is 
many more in the background 
that you can’t hear. 

The college doesn’t have the 
equipment it needs to go on line 
outside of the campus, but the old 
stuff that was used to broadcast 
the campus radio is still sitting in 
one of the closets here. 

All it would take to get this 
running again is enough inter- 
ested students and a faculty advi- 
ser to give the old program a jump 
start. 

There is the cost of music to be 
considered, but the system at the 
college is like a home stereo sys- 
tem, so you could probably just 
bring in your own music library 
and then take it home with you at 
the end of the day. 

Another way we could get air 
time would be by sharing time 


with a high school in the area. This 
is a possibility that was brought to 
my attention by Dina Brown, stu- 
dent activities coordinator. 

“T think it would be wonderful 
to have a radio club here on the 
campus and then maybe we could 
work into using some of the local 
radio stations as a satellite pro- 
gram. Although, I don’t think it’s 
possible right now, because of the 
cuts in student activities for the 
fall semester,” Brown said. 


Planning to take the » S AT. 
« American Citizenship Exam ?? 


Want to learn to read both faster 
and better ? 


Does your child need help in math 
or reading? 
The Kenoza Learning & Test Prep Center at Northem Essex Community 


College has the right workshop at the right price!!! Check out our 6-week or intensive 
workshops thal are offered evenings or on Saturdays on the Haverhill campus. The 


cost is $129 for each workshop, plus materials fee. 


Ask us about our new Learning Center (opening in the spring) for academic skills 
remediation/enhancement for elementary and secondary school students. 


For timesidates, call 978-556-3613 fora brochure. 


But then there is the question: 
is there a high school radio station 
in the area, and would they be 
willing to work with us? 

We have already self destructed 
once as a radio station. Who says 
we won't do it again? We don’t 
want to cause problems with the 
FCC. 

If there was a radio station at 
NECC, would you listen to it and is 
it something you would like to see 
come back to life? I know I would. 
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Fashion faux 
pas hit NECC 


® Ways to 

avoid being 
accosted by 
the fashion | 
police 


friend began a conversation with me about style 
A= fashion. Being an avid fan of clothes, I listened | 

wholeheartedly to what she was saying. In a nut- 
shell, NECC needs help. 

There are many fashion conscious students, but there 
are clueless, misled and downright fashion offenders. 

I may look like a complete slob, but I can do it with taste. 
Call me conceited, a snob or anything else, but when I feel 
like a slob, people tell me I look good. Could it be because 
I showered or my clothes match? 

These are merely my observations: 

First, tight-rolling or pegging the pants ended with 
Vanilla Ice’s career, yet it is common to see the pants 
pegged across campus. Break the habit, it is easy. 

When you put the pants on in the morning, look at how 
long they are. If they are too long with sneakers or shoes, 
“hem” the pants with scissors. 

Secondly, bright neon came in with Madonna and Boy 
George in 1984. Lose it. This might be a harder habit to 
break because after years of seeing the neon shine, your 
eyes might not adjust well to subtle colors. 

Try black, brown or blue, and if you feel up to the 
challenge, red. These colors are subtle, yet striking an¢ go 
well with anything. 

Those who are a little husky should avoid tight-fitting 
clothing. When you go to the beach in a Speedo, what 
instantly do you think? He should not be wearing this. If 
this relates to you, think about the man in a Speedo 

“Spandex is a privilege, not a right.” A friend of mine 
taught me this when we went to the gym a few weeks back 
If you have the body, more power to you. If not, then strive 
to have the body to wear spandex 

Generally, have some style. Just because it looks nice in 
Contempo, doesn’t mean it will look stylish on you 

Guys, the wide-legged styles are very trendy. However, 
when the opening of your pant leg is bigger than your waist 
size, there is a problem. Overexaggerating the leg is not 
very flattering and makes you look 10 pounds heavier 

As for wallet chains, they look nice and are in style, but 
when they hit the ground and make sparks, there is a 
problem. The only people who can pull this off are the 
swinging cats in the zoot suits, such as the entire band of 
Cherry Poppin’ Daddies and Royal Crown Revue. Other- 
wise, let it hang only halfway down your leg 

The first thing people see is your clothing, and although 
we hate to admit it, a first impression is a lasting impres- 
sion. So give them something to be impressed by. If worse 
comes to worse, there is always plastic surgery 


Drop off your 
answers in our 
Student Center 
newsroom today. The 
first 10 who get the 
most answers right 
win a free coffee at 
Jitters. 


aie 
D’oh! Simpsons trivia 


1. What punk rock band played at Mr. Burns birthday party? 
2. What appliance allows Homer to go back in time? 

3. What is the name of Flanders’ left-handed store? 

4. What piece of candy gets Homer accused of sexual 
harassment? 

5. Who falls in love with Lisa on Valentine’s Day? 

6. How many eyes do the fish have in Springfield? 

7. Who does Bart sell his soul to for $5? 


8. What is the name of the drink Moe steals from Homer? | 
9. What line makes Bart famous on Krusty’s show? 
10. What makes Homer go crazy in “The Shinning”? 

See answers and winner's names in next issue 
Answers to last weeks trivia: 1. New Kids on the Block 2 
Quiet Riot 3. Europe 4. Tony Basil 5. The Kinks 6. Debbie 
Gibson 7. Bad English 8. Kaja Googoo 9. OMD 10. Expose 


HAROLD, I'VE 
GOT AN AWFUL 
HEADACHE! 


You SHOULD 
TAKE SOME | 
ASPIRIN. 
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OUT ON A LIMB by GARY KOPERVAS 


Jerrycraft@aol.com 


AlW, CTNON, MA, I CAN'T 
HAVE MY NAME ALL 
OVER MY CLOTHES... 
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THEN YOU SHOULD IT'S 
TAKE SOME ARNOLD ] GETTING 
SCHWARZENEGGERS. WORSE. 
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Band holds 10th cancer benefit 


@ Low Murphy, a band familiar 
with the disease, to play concert in 
Salisbury May 9 


By Jopy Carey 
Staff Reporter 


en years ago, after taking a temporary time-out, the 

| Low Murphy band regrouped in an effort to raise 
money for a cause they feel is not only worthwhile, 

but it has deep personal and emotional significance as well. 

The benefit band members and organizers have known 
friends or loved ones who battled or survived cancer, one 
of the biggest killers in the world. 

“You'd be hard pressed to find someone who hasn't 
dealt with this disease in one aspect or another,” said Fritz 
Perry, who has organized the benefit every year, with the 
help of friends, family, volunteers and band members from 
the greater Haverhill area 

Perry, of Newburyport, lost her mother to cancer several 
years ago and also survived the disease. Her husband, John, 
the lead guitarist and vocalist for the Low Murphy band, 
has a sister undergoing treatment for ovarian cancer. 

Billy Glynn, of Amesbury, band keyboardist and vocal- 
ist, lost his mother to cancer and has successfully under- 
gone treatment for cancer 

Other band members, Jack White of Haverhill, drum- 
mer, Brian Burrill of Amesbury, guitar and vocals, and Tom 
Moore of Amesbury, bass, have not been personally af- 


flicted, but have had friends and family members who 
suffered with the disease 

The cancer benefit has been successful in the past. The 
Salisbury Beach Club, which donates the hall for the event 
and money, has been filled to its 650 patron capacity 

Other donations are made by local merchants, volun- 
teers, band members, the sound and light service, and 
those who attend the event 

Perry said the benefit raises more than $5,000 annually 
for the cause and has donated a total of about $60,000. 
Organizers hope to exceed the past annual donations this 
year, which gets bigger recognition every year, Perry said. 

“In the beginning, people came just to hear the band,” 
he said. “It’s not that way anymore. People go because they 
know the guys involved and because it's a good cause.” 

Money raised by this event are used to help sponsor: 

V Breast screening programs. 

V Smoking cessation programs. 

V The rides for recovery program. 

V Financial assistance programs. 

VY Counseling programs. 

V Self-esteem workshops 

V The We Can Weekend Program, which provides all 
kinds of support for patients, friends and family member 

The Salisbury Beach Club opens door for the May 9 show 
at 8 p.m., and bands begin at 9 p.m. Tickets are $10 and can 
be bought in advance or at the door. You must be 21 to 
attend 

Prizes will be donated by local merchants and raffled off 
and T-shirts signifying the event can also be bought 


rr 
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ARIES (March 21 - April 20): 
Keeping secrets won't get you 
far this week. Your informa- 
tion could make or break a 
situation, so don’t withhold 

what you know. There is a 
career move for you in the 
very near future, but it will 
bealarge step, so embark 
_. With\ caution and opti- 

2 mism. 
)} TAURUS (April 21 
pot Ste May 21): You have 
achance to create 
a solid founda- 
tion for future 
security. Be careful to avoid getting caught up in getting 
ahead at the expense of your peace of mind or creating 
havoc within your family. Don’t jump to conclusions with 

romance. Take it a step at a time. 

GEMINI (May 22 - June 21): Make sure to not commit 
yourself to something that may stifle and hold you back. 
Don’t stall in your decisions, just say you are not ready and 
leave it at that. There seems to be some tension between 
you and your mate, when you kiss and make up, talk 
honestly. 

CANCER (June 22 - July 23): You seem to have a restless 
sort of irritability, which may just get you into trouble. It’s 
important to keep your anger in check or you may find 
yourself cutting off those who are most important to you. 
Your current romantic partner may surprise you with lots 
of attention. 

LEO (July 24- Aug. 23): You are doing a great job making 
finances stretch to their limit, but enough is enough, and 
something has got to go. If you have the authority to make 
the cut, go for it. Changes at work may have you feeling like 
you have been overlooked, but that is far from true 

VIRGO (Aug. 24 - Sept. 23): A recent investment may 
prove much more lucrative than you ever expected, but 


getting out early may not be sucha bad idea. Be sure to take 
care of all the details though, however insignificant they 
may be. If you are feeling unmotivated, find a way to psyche 
yourself up 

LIBRA (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23): Juggle your funds to the best 
of your abilities, you might consider consolidating your 
debts so you have only one payment to deal with. Any home 
repairs now will probably be quite costly. Emphasize what 
you have in your life that brings you enjoyment and 
satisfaction 

SCORPIO (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22): Your intuitive hunches are 
right on’ so don’t justify them away. Emotions which have 
been held in check for some time need to be unleashed 
now. Allow yourself to express what you feel inside, striv- 
ing to maintain a sense of proportion — things aren’t so 
bad. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21): Any risks concerning 
money this week will be well worth the effort. Is there 
someone trying to hold you back under the false impres- 
sion that it is for your own good? It’s time to make those 
decisions on your own. If you are being manipulated by 
another, it’s time to go it alone. 

CAPRICORN (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20): This week your passions 
may get the best of you and anger your mate. If you are, at 
the very least, aware of this possibility, it can probably 
forestall any unpleasantness. Ifstress has gotten you down, 
take time for a rather childlike activity, helping you to 
relax. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19): Rethink the reasons for 
your motivation in the workplace - you may need some 
alterations to previous plans. Listen to your inner voice for 
suggestions. Do the right thing when watching out for 
others, especially family members. What is it you really 
want out of life, and how are you going to get it? 

PISCES (Feb. 20 - March 20): Someone needs to smooth 
out the rough patches created by an argument, and you are 
best suited for the job. Following the rules may make you 
seem coldhearted, so have compassion for those around 
you. Don’t keep secrets ifthe information can be well used. 


May 1 
V Aerobics: sport & fitness center, 11 a.m. 
V 20 Minute Abs: gymnasium, 11:05 to 11:25 a.m. 
V Miracle Mile, sport & fitness center, noon 
May 4 
V Sneezin’ Season: Lawrence atrium. Self-care tips for 
helping you with seasonal allergies. Drug information on 
over-the-counter allergy medicine. 
V Self Defense Techniques: gymnasium, 10 to 11 a.m. 
vV Body Sculpting for Beginners: gymnasium, 1:05 to 
1:45 p.m. Dumbbell workout using 5, 10 & 15 pounds. 
V Fitness Walking: sport & fitness center, 12 to 1 p.m. 
May 11 
V Self Defense Techniques: gymnasium, 10 to 11 a.m. 
For more information, please contact Rob Parker in the 
Wellness & Fitness Center D133. 
V Body Sculpting for Beginners: gymnasium, 1:05 to 
1:45 p.m. Dumbbell workout using 5, 10 & 15 pounds. 
V Fitness Walking: sport & fitness center, 12 to 1 p.m. 


May 2 
Our Lady Peace: Avalon 

May 9 
Bjork: Worcester Palladium 

May 16 
Letters To Cleo: Paradise Club 

May 14 
Mike Watt: Paradise Club 

May 13 


Phoenix/WENX Best Music Poll Concert, featuring Crys- 
tal Method, CIV, Cherry Poppin’ Daddies, Amazing Royal 
Crowns and more: Landsdowne Street 


1. “WWF Wrestling,” USA, 3.7, 3.62 million homes. 

2. “Thunder,” TBS, 3.5, 3.44 million homes. 

3. “World Championship Wrestling,” TNT, 3.3, 3.25 
million homes. 

4. “World Championship Wrestling,” TNT, 3.3, 3.21 
million homes. 

5. “WWF Wrestling,” USA, 3.2, 3.13 million homes. 

6. “World Championship Wrestling,” TNT, 3.1, 3.07 
million homes. 

7. “South Park,” Comedy Central, 2.9, 2.79 million 
homes. 

8. “Thunder,” TBS, 2.8, 2.71 million homes. 

9. “Rugrats,” Nickelodeon, 2.7, 2.65 million homes. 

10. “Rugrats,” Nickelodeon, 2.7, 2.6 million homes. 


In stores now 
Big Daddy Kane: “Veteranz Day” 
Jimmy Buffett and the Coral Reefer Band: “Carnival” 
Dave Matthews Band: “Before These Crowded Streets” 
Lilith Fair: “A Celebration of Women In Music” 
Godzilla: Original Soundtrack featuring Jimmy Page 
and Puff Daddy 

May 5 
All: “Mass Nerder” 
Tori Amos: “From The Choirgirl Hotel” 
Jesus Lizard: “Blue” 

May 12 
Garbage: “Version 2.0” 
Lenny Kravitz: “Five” 
Sonic Youth: “Thousand Leaves” 
Soul Asylum: “Candy From A Stranger” 

May 19 
CIV: “13 Day Getaway” 
Madball: “Look My Way” 
Natalie Merchant: “Ophelia” 
Van Morrison: “Philosopher's Stone” 
Violent Femmes: “Freak Magnet” 

May 26 
Jeff Buckley: “SKETCHES” 
Slayer: “Violence By Design” 

June 2 
Allman Brothers Band: “Greatest Hits” 
Red Hot Chili Peppers: “Under The Covers:The Essen- 

tial” 

Santana: “Santana, Abraxas, Santana III” 


In our next issue, watch for a 
preview of summer flicks! 
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Baseball team gunning for postseason 


@ NECC moves past 19-2 
defeat, pulling together 
to dominate opposing 
teams 


By TODD HART 
Sports Editor 


T= NECC baseball team has had a 
smooth ride so far this season hitting 
a few potholes. The Knights have been 
dominating opposing teams both at the 
mound and at the plate this season enroute 
to a 10-5 record. 

Defensively the Knights have improved 
their defense as well with fielding problems 
not being a factor in recent games. 

“I think our poor defense was just a 
phase,” said pitcher Mike Clements. “But 
we have gotten into a rhythm and every- 
body knows where they are playing and 
what we have to do as a team.” 

“The defense has definitely improved 
over the past two or three games,” coach 
Mike Caravella said. 

The team batting average is over .325, 
and the pitching staff has two undefeated 
hurlers in Kevin Wain and Mike Gorman. 

The Knights used an all-around team 
effort at the plate and a strong pitching 
performance by Gorman to defeat Bunker 
Hill in a rain canceled makeup game. 

NECC batters were strong at the plate 
with Lenny Carter going 3-for-4 and Mike 
Reilly and Mike Gorman each getting two 
hits. 

The score was 3-1 in the 6th inning when 
NECC really broke it open with five runs to 
secure the win. 

Brian Angelari started off the inning 
witha single and was moved to third on two 
sacrifice hits by Jack Glazebrook and Jer- 
emy Purington. “ 

The score was made 4-1 when Lenny 


Angelari 
Barry 
Carter 
Caron 
Clements 
Farnham 


Glazebrook 


Gorman 
Gray 
Laflamme 
Mendez 
Mondalto 
Purington 
Reilly 
Twombly 
Wain 


Golfers off to good start 


Carter Lined a single to drive Angelari in. 

Carter then stole second and was driven 
in with a triple by Reilly to make the score 
>i. 

The Knights added another run when 
Gorman singled to drive in Reilly and make 
the score 6-1. 

The Knights used a walk by Dan Farnham, 
a single by Jim Gray and a walk by Kevin 
Wain to drive in two more runs to cap off 
the scoring at 8-1. 

Gorman picked up his fifth win of the 
season with a dominating performance on 
the mound going seven innings while strik- 
ing out 13 and allowing just three hits. 

A day earlier NECC was pounded by 
number one ranked Norwalk University, 
managing only three hits ina 19-2 blowout. 

“The pitching was a little weak against 
Norwalk, but we have been playing consis- 
tently and have gotten stronger up the 
middle,” Caravella said. 

Reilly, Gray and Glazebrook each had 
one hit as Norwalk pitching completely 
shut down the potent NECC offense. 

Knights pitchers were roughed up badly 
in the loss with both pitchers each giving 
up two home runs. 

Reilly was saddled with the loss pitching 
one and two thirds innings allowing eight 
hits and 10 runs while Clements came on in 
relief pitching two and one thirds innings 
giving up nine runs on 10 hits. 

“We need to play consistently at a better 
level if we hope to play with the tourna- 
ment te ims,” Caravella said. 

The Knights definitely did play better 
and more consistently the day before, sweep- 
ing a doubleheader from Roxbury Commu- 
nity College, 10-7 and 12-0. 

In the first game NECC used two hits 
apiece from Glazebrook and Farnham and 
one apiece from Gray, Twombly, Gorman 
and Reilly to defeat Roxbury 10-7. 

“We have matured very much and con- 
tinue to keep hitting the ball well consis- 


vwunnworoo 
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Winding up: Mike Reilly gets set to deliver a pitch, while second baseman Jack 


Glazebrook readies himself to make a play. 


tently,” Caravella said. 

The Knights scoring was interspersed 
throughout the game as they scored four 
runs in the first and two each in the second, 
fourth and sixth innings to secure the win. 

Wain pitched a complete game to im- 
prove to 3-0 on the season allowing seven 
runs on six hits while fanning 10. 

In the second game NECC used two 
home runs by Carter and one by Mike 
Gorman to defeat Roxbury 12-0. 

Purington, Glazebrook, Carter and 
Gorman each had two hits apiece to lead 
the Knights attack. 

Their biggest inning came in the second 
as they scored six runs to put the game out 
of reach. 

Farnham and Gray both reached base on 
consecutive errors by Roxbury fielders and 
Wain walked to load the bases. 

Purington then hit a double to drive in 
two runs and give the Knights a man on 
second and third. Carter hit his first of two 
home runs in the game, a three run shot, to 
make the score 8-0. 

They added another run with two con- 
secutive errors by Roxbury fielders to make 
the score 9-0 

Clements picked up his first win with a 
complete game gem. He struck out six 
while allowing only two hits over five in- 
nings. 

“We have definitely had a successful 
season so far,” Clements said. “I think we 
have played to our potential so far.” 

In what was supposed to be the first 
game of a doubleheader, NECC defeated 
Bunker Hill, 9-3 in seven innings. 

Glazebrook, Reilly and Wain each had a 
multi-hit game in leading the Knights to 
victory. 

NECC scored two runs in the third, fifth 
and sixth innings, but pulled away in the 
seventh with three more runs to secure the 
win. 

Gorman and Farnham both reached base 
to start the inning on errors by Bunker Hill. 


Wain then drove in Gorman with a 
double to make the score 7-3. 

Two more runs were scored on back to 
back singles by Glazebrook and Sabia to end 
the scoring at 9-3. 

“Coach Caravella has worked hard to put 
this program back on track after'a couple of 
down seasons and it definitely shows with 
how well we have done so far,” Gorman 
said. 

Reilly improved to 1-1 on the season 
pitching a complete game five hitter, strik- 
ing out seven and allowing three runs. 

In another blowout win for the Knights 
they defeated Newbury College 12-0. 

NECC put the game out of reach in the 
second inning with seven runs on five hits. 

Gorman started off the second inning 
with a single and was moved to second on 
a walk by Twombly. Purington then reached 
base on an error by the first baseman. 

Farnham sacrificed home Gorman to 
make the score 1-0. 

Mike Caron then singled home Twombly 
and Purington to make the score 3-0. 
Glazebrook then singled in Caron to put the 
Knights up 4-0. 

Gray reached on a single and Carter 
drove in two more runs with a double to 
make the score 6-0. Reilly ended the scoring 
driving in carter with a sacrifice fly. 

Gorman dominated on the mound pitch- 
ing a complete game two-hitter to improve 
to 4-0 on the season. He also had eight 
strikeouts. 

Both coaches and players are looking to 
continue their strong play over the last few 
games of the season and into the postseason 
as well. 

“I think we have a good chance of win- 
ning the regionals. We just have to keep 
working hard and do well in our remaining 
games,” Clements said. 

“I would like the team to get some 
tournament experience, we just have to do 
a few more little things to be ready to play,” 
Caravella said. 


@ Knight’s golf 
team uses strong 


all-around scores to 
defeat Springfield 


By TODD HART 


Sports Editor 


he men’s golf team soundly 
defeated opponent Spring 
field Tech in its first match 
April 10 at Chicopee Country Club. 
The golf team, reinstated after 
several years hiatus, used strong 
all-around scores to defeat Spring- 
field, 480-489. 
NECC was up by about 20 
strokes through the first nine 
holes, but the fatigue of shooting 


18 holes seemed to set in towards 
the end and the team ended up 
winning by a margin of nine 
strokes. 

“We just need a little more 
experience on 18 hole courses and 
we should be all right,” said Pam 
Santin, athletic coordinator. 

“| think that everyone was a 
little bit nervous when we first 
started out too, but we just have to 
go out there and piay and not 
think about it,” said team mem- 
ber John Pickles. 

The Knights got a strong show- 
ing from Pickles, who shot an 86 
and had the lowest score for the 
match 

“Even though I had the lowest 
score I know I could have played 
better, but the fact the team won 
is very good for us,” Pickles said. 


John Marcoux was the second 
leading scorer, shooting a 95. 

NECC also received some 
strong play from Matt Cox (100), 
David Pecoraro (101), Mark 
Duquette (108) and Brian Anthony 
(109). 

“The team is very strong this 
year and should do pretty well by 
the end of the season,” Santin 
said. 

Team members are hopeful 
they can replicate the results from 
their first matchup when they 
travel to Rhode Island to play 
against Community College of 
Rhode Island, Springfield Tech and 
Newbury College today at noon. 

“The team is really coming 
around and wewill get better when 
we start getting our swings down,” 
Pickles said. 


Todd Hart photo 
QUIET IN THE GALLERY, PLEASE: Wade Kennedy listens 
to friend and mentor, George Hearn, as he figures out the best 
line for his approach shot during a game of Frisbee Golf. 
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For Pickles, 


® Star performer 
looking to meet new 
friends and have 
fun on the links 


By TODD HART 
Sports Editor 


any young athletes have 
dreams of someday play 
ing professionally in a 


sport that they are good at. John 
Pickles is not one of them. 

A graduate of Methuen High, 
Pickles said a professional golf 
career is not something he will 
pursue heavily. 

“If the door opens I will walk 
through it,” he said. “But it is not 
something I am really thinking 
about.” 

Pickles, an athlete throughout 
his high school career, also played 
football his freshman year and 
was a member of his high school’s 
ski team. 

After his freshman year he de- 
cided it was time to stop playing 
football and concentrate on golf. 

“Lhad played football for about 
10 years, but I just lost interest in 
playing anymore,” he said. 

His sole interest in golf paid off 
in his junior and senior years in 
high school as he was named most 
improved both years. He also re- 
ceived a most improved award for 
skiing after his freshman year. 

Pickles said his father got him 
interested in playing golfseriously 
after his freshman year. 

“He had just retired and started 
playing a lot andI| thought it might 
be interesting so I started play- 
ing,” he said. 


Pickles said it was really satis- 
fying that the team was able to 
play so well in its first match, but 
knows they can play much better. 

“I know | could have played 
better and so did the kid I was 
playing with,” he said. 

While Pickles driving has been 
trouble-free this season, his short 
game needs work, he said. 

“The aggressive part of the 
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Fore!: John Pickles gets in a few practice swings before the golf teams 
quad team match in Cranston, Rhode Island. 


game, the long game, that is the 
easy part, it is the finesse part of 
the game that gives me trouble,” 
Pickles said. 

He said he is hoping to get a lot 
out of this season, including more 
experience, meeting people and a 
chance to get a more diverse look 
at different courses. 

“Tam looking mainly for more 
experience and to meet some new 


golf is now his game 


faces,” he said. 

Despite being one of the top 
players, Pickles said he does not 
feel pressure to be a team leader. 

“Everybody on the team is a 
leader, we just go out there to play 
and have some fun,” he said. “Ev- 
erybody is really cool.” 

Like many other student ath- 
letes, Pickles finds it hard to work, 
go to college and compete in ath- 
letics but said it is important to 
keep on pushing to do your best. 

“It does get discouraging at 
times but you have to keep trying 
hard to get everything done,” he 
said. 

Pickles, liberal arts, is unsure 
of what kind of career he wants to 
focus on and said he is feeling his 
way around right now. 

“I am just taking some classes 
right now before I decide what to 
do in terms of my major,” he said. 

Although he is unsure about 
what career path to take, he has 
definite plans to return to 
NECC for his sophomore year and 
also plans on competing on the 
golf team. 

“I definitely want to get my 
degree and then figure out what I 
want to do after that,” he said. 

He would like to transfer to a 
four-year college after graduation 
and continue playing golf as well. 

“I would like to transfer to a 
college that has some kind of golf 
program, whether it is strong or 
not,” he said. 

When not on the golf course or 
in the classroom, Pickles likes to 


get a bunch of friends together for | 


a game of pickup basketball or an 
impromptu home-run derby. 


“I love any kind of sports, I'll | 


play anything,” he said. 


Gorman makes most of second chance 


@ Natural leader, 
athlete has pro 
potential, coach 
says 


By TODD HART 


Sports Editor 


or a baseball player, stealing 
j Ree robbing are two parts of 

the game. Players steal bases 
and rob batters of hits with out- 
standing dives and leaps. 

But opposing teams might not 
want to try either of those around 
Mike Gorman or he may be forced 
to make an early collar. 

Gorman, criminal justice, came 
to NECC after graduating from 
Bishop Fenwick in Peabody. 

He hopes to turn his education 
here into a career in law enforce- 
ment. 

Gorman’s interest in law en- 
forcement began during his jun- 
ior year of high school, after years 
of watching police shows on tele- 
vision and endlessly listening to 
his police scanner. 

His ultimate dream is becom- 
ing a state trooper. 

“Cruising down 95 and making 
40 grand a year sounds good to 
me,” Gorman joked. 

Gorman almost did not attend 
NECC. He was ready to continue 
his education at North Shore Com- 
munity College, but was heavily 


recruited by Coach Mike Caravella 
and decided NECC was the better 
choice. 

Caravella is happy Gorman 
chose NECC. 

“Mike works hard at everything 
he does,” Caravella said. “He is a 
skilled athlete with definite pro- 
fessional potential. Mike is a great 
leader and definitely leads by ex- 
ample.” 

Teammate Mike Clements 
agreed. 

“Every time Mike steps to the 
plate or the mound you know you 
are going to get a big performance 
and if you don’t you know he is 
working as hard as he can,” 
Clements said. 

Gorman started playing base- 
ball when he was a boy after his 
father signed him up for a T-ball 
league in his hometown, and has 
been competing in athletics since. 

In high school, his athletic 
prowess was evident in both foot- 
ball and baseball as he received 
the most improved award in foot- 
ball and team MVP and Catholic 
Central League all-star in baseball 
during his senior year. 

Gorman said his father is his 
biggest influence. His father al- 
ways told him sports are fun and 
are not worth getting upset over, 
even if you have a bad game. 

“I am always out playing for 
my dad and he is always willing to 
talk to me about the game when | 
get home,” he said. 

This year Gorman has domi- 
nated at the plate and on the 
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Mike Gorman 


What a cut!: 
swings for the fence against 
Manchester Community Tech. 


mound going a combined 8-0 dur- 
ing the fall and spring baseball 
seasons and hitting .361 this 
spring, but said he has struggled 
defensively. 

“It’s funny because it has al- 
ways been the other way around 
for me,” he said. “My defense has 
always been stronger.” 

Gorman said the team has im- 
proved and gelled over the course 
of the season despite only playing 
together fora short time. He hopes 
the team can continue to improve 
in the coming years. 

“Staying competitive at a two- 
year college is hard because many 
times the team is together for only 
a short time, you lose players and 
new ones come in,” he said. 


As one of the top players on the 
team, Gorman sometimes feels 
pressure to always produce and be 
a team leader. He said he tries to 
relax and let things happen natu- 
rally. 

“Sometimes ifthe team is strug- 
gling, I am looking to make the 
big play or hit,” he said. 

Gorman’s teammates have 
nothing but good things to say 
about his leadership skills, natu- 
ral or not. 

“Mike is the best leader I have 
ever been around,” Clements said. 
“He always wants what is best for 
the team.” 

Jeremy Purington agreed. 

“Mike is a great leader and he 


Red Sox start a 
thrilling season 


| Team uses role 
players and stars to 
Surprise opposition 


ell the Boston Red Sox 
are on a roll this year 
and have been proving 


all the doubters wrong this sea- 
| son. 

After starting 3-5 on the road 
this season, | had some doubts but 
| “The Cardiac Kids” have helped to 
erase some of them. 

The reason that I call them that 
| is they have won many of their 
| games in the late innings, keeping 
fans on the edge of their seats. 

One word of advice guys: score 
runs earlier in the game. But I 
guess a win is a win. 

Here are a few reason why the 
| Red Sox will have a successful 
season. 

The first reason is Pedro 
Martinez. Everybody's just crazy 
about Pedro. Believe me I had my 
doubts about Pedro when the Sox 
| first acquired him. 

What if he came down with a 
small case of Slocumbitis. 
Slocumbitis is a rare and some- 
times incurable disease which in- 

| fects good pitchers when they 
come to Beantown. They seem to 
| go downhill after that. 

But Pedro has gone 3-0 with a 
nonexistent ERA and quieted any 

| doubters. 

Then there is Bret Saberhagen, 
the old man of the bunch; the 
gimp. Everyone thought his ca- 
reer was over, but he has come out 
of nowhere to go 3-0 with an ERA 
of 1.00 and has been dominating 
batters half his age. 

And what can we say about 
Maurice Vaughn? Sure, he has had 
some problems recently, but he 
hasn’t let that affect his ball play- 
ing and could quite possibly be 
having the best season of his ca- 
reer with an average up around 
| .375 and a spot among the league 
leaders in home runs. 

It looks like he has something 
to prove. Not to the fans, but toa 


| certain group perched high up in 


always keeps us up,” Purington | 


said. 

Gorman happily returned the 
compliments to his teammates. 

“I play with a great bunch of 
kids and it is really a fun team to 
play for,” he said. 

Gorman said he will continue 
at NECC in the fall semester, and 


transfer in the spring, hopefully | 


to a strong division 2 college and 
continue playing baseball. 
“I would like to sit down with 


the coach and try to make some | 


contacts if] could at the end of the 
season,” he said. 

Gorman knows this is his sec- 
ond chance on his education and 
he is not about to blow it. 


“Education was not a big thing | 


for me in high school, but this is 
my chance to earn my degree and 
move on in life,” he said. 


| Fenway Park. 
Then there is the young guy, 
last year’s rookie of the year, 
| Nomar Garciaparra. He’s in no 
sophomore slump. He has five 
home runs and continues to come 
up with any ball hit near him. 
And last but not least there are 
the role players who have come up 
big for the Sox so far. Midre 
Cummings had a game winning 
home run in one game, Mark 
Lemke has continued to contrib- 
ute whenever he gets the chance 
to play and Darren Bragg has con- 
tinued to be the hardest working 
player, giving his all every time he 
takes the field. 
If these players continue to 


| shine, the Red sox are in fora long 


and successful season and just 
maybe they can get rid of that 
pesky curse. 
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Dance student sets the pace 


® Michelle Kennedy 
and the rest of the 
company continue 
their work in show 
this weekend 


By CAROLYN DRAGO 
Staff Reporter 


reativity, intellectual and 

physical balance, and a 

sense of family are a few 
characteristics which helped 
NECC’s dance club earn great re- 
views for their performance at the 
Still Point American College Dance 
Festival at the University of Mary- 
land. 

With these qualities, fostered 
by Elaine Mawhinney, creative arts 
professor, nine NECC dancers 
joined nearly 700 others dancers 
from 45 colleges and universities 
in the Mid-Atlantic region to per- 
form in front of national choreog- 
raphers who judged their perfor- 
mances. 

Under the direction of 
Mawhinney, students displayed 
forms of modern, ballet-point and 
jazz dance to artists such as K.D. 
Lang, Dead Can Dance and Annie 
Lennox. 

Mechelle Kennedy, 18, dance, 
was highly acclaimed for a mod- 
ern dance she choreographed. The 
dance she titled “The Measure of 
All Things” expressed her point of 
view on how hard it is to measure 
up to the standards and expecta- 
tions of life. 

Using tape measure and clad 
in construction suits, Kennedy and 
other dancers were able to engage 
and charm some of America’s most 
renowned choreographers. 

Mark Haim, artistic director of 
Mark Haim and dancers in New 
York and judge at the event said 
he was kept interested by 
Kennedy's performance. 

“A wonderful and creative 
imagination was at work,” he said. 
“There were wonderful images, 
for example, the construction suits 
on women, indicating a permis- 
sion to be. I was fascinated by the 


images of the yellow lines from 
the measuring tape all over the 
floor.” 

All the judges agreed Kennedy 
had a wonderful concept and com- 
mented on how tricky it was to 
dance using the stool. It showed 
the risk of enjoying the precari- 
ousness. She was pushing herself 
to the edge, Mawhinney said. 

Upon creating the dance, 
Kennedy was unaware of the tre- 
mendous acclaim she would cap- 
ture. 

“It all started when Elaine asked 
us to bring in a prop for our stu- 
dent dance performance. | brought 
in a tape measure and created the 
dance from that. Elaine liked it so 
much we decided to put it in the 
program for Still Point,” she said. 

Kennedy, who has been danc- 
ing since she was 13, traveled from 
Yucca, Calif., to Haverhill last year 
to attend NECC after hearing good 
things about the creative arts de- 
partment from local family mem- 
bers. 

She said transferring to a com- 
munity college would prepare her 
for four-year college dance pro- 
grams. 

“No matter what level your are, 
we have dance choreographers 
coming in who will work to your 
capacity. Students are always be- 
ing challenged,” Mawhinney said. 

With hopes of transferring to 
the Boston Conservatory or 
Emerson College, Kennedy said 
with all that she has gained from 
the college, the standards of the 
“big” schools will be something 
she'll have no problem measuring 
up to. 

Rutgers, Barnard, University of 
North Carolina and Suny were 
some of the most prestigious col- 
leges which attended. 

Mawhinney, who choreo- 
graphed some of the dance pieces 
and performed a solo at the close 
ofthe program, was delighted with 
the representation her students 
made at the event 

“I was proud of how well-re- 
ceived the students were consid- 
ering we were among colleges with 
the most sophisticated dance pro- 
grams,” she said. 
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Michelle Kennedy is making a name for herself after wowing a national 
audience with her performance of “The Measure of All Things.” 


Mike LaBella photo 

Many good things are being said about NECC’S Still Point dancers 

after taking part in national dance festival. At left, student Annette Catapano displays some flexibility 

with Michelle Kennedy. Above, the dancers practice prior to performing at Still Point XXIV. Shown 

clockwise from bottom left are: Catapano, of Haverhill, Maria DeFrancesco, of Methuen, Kennedy, of 
Andover, Rachel Houle, of Derry, N.H., and Katie Lemelin, of Newburyport. 


